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Introduction 



The Tennessee Education Assodataon and the AppBladna Educational Laboratory, 
the regional R & D lab serving Tennessee, oosponsored a study group of kindergarten 
teachers during 1986. The mission of the group was to examine research-based 
artides and programs and to produce a product of use to teachers in Tennessee and 
AEL's service Region. 

During the gnmp's first meeting, the members identified the need for activities 
parents of eariy childhood students could use with their children at home to foster 
their development in six skill areas. Members agreed that a wide range of develop- 
ment exists among kindergarten and transition-first grade students in the following 
skills: visual, auditory, social, large and fine motcnr, and cognitive math and lan- 
guage abilities. 

Tlie development of a collection of activities in these skills keyed to the level of the 
child (developmentally delayed, kindergarten appropriate, or advanced/accelerated) 
was the nroduct identified Iqr the group. The TEA-AEL Parent Education Notebook is 
the result of much development and selection of activities on the part of the four 
group ^ members. AEL provided research/resource materials, supplementary 
materials development, evaluation assistance, and editing, layout, and copying 
services. TEA provided the site of tiie gnmp*s first meeting and printed multiple 
copies of the Notebook for use by Tennessee teachers. 

M^jor sections of the TEA-AEL Parent Education Notebook focus on the six 
developmental skill areas. Each contains several activities with whidi parents may 
assist children's development in brief and enjoyable practice periods at home. The 
Notebook is designed so that teachers may select one or a few appropriate activities 
relating to a particular child's development, copy the activities, and mail or send 
them home with the child with a letter to the parents explaining their use. As 
explained in the parent letter, the activities should take no more than 15*30 minutes 
to complete. 

Hie Notebook also contains definitions of the six developmental skill areas; a 
chart of behaviors expected in these skill areas and in several curricular areas for 
presdiod and kindergarten childroi; the agenda for a Teacher Awareness Session 
to aid in explaining the Notebook's use to teachers; a letter to parents to accompany 
selected activities; a Ptoent Orientation Session agenda to aid Notebook users in 
introducing the activities to parents; and Selected Resources to Share with Parents- 
brief artides on the skill areas. 

The studbr group members, TEA, and AEL appreciate your field testing the Note- 
book, completing the endosed evaluation form, and returning the tonn to AEL or the 
study group member in your district. Your evaluation statements will be used to 
revise future editions of the Notebook. We hope you find the instructions dear, the 
Parent Orientation Session helpfid, and the activities useful in involving parents in 
their children's devekqnneni 
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Developmental Skill Definitions 



We do not know exactly how a child leans to read, but we do know tJbat certain 
skiUs make the process of learning to read, write, and perform mathematics tasks 
easier. These slolls have been given various labeU, but the ones we have chosen to 
use in presenting some wqrs to develop these skills with your child are (1) motor 
sidll«(bothlargfeandfinemotor),(2)aocialririnf^(8)auditoryridll8,(4)vig^ 
and (5) oognitive skills (both math and language). 

Althougfc these have been identified separately, there is mudi overlapping. This 
is appropriate because presduwl diildien devdop sldlls simultaneousor as they 
experience leaning with the total mind and body . 

Motor akilb refers to the abiUty of the child to coordinate the body to perform 
specific tasks. Large motor ddlls refers to the ability of the child to use large musde 
coordination in perfixning sudi tasks as waUdng, running, jumping, skipping, and 
tiding a big wheel, tricycle, and/or bigrde. Fine motor skUls refere to the ability to 
lue smaller muscles in the hands and fingers tar pmnting with large brushes; 
putting together small toys such as Legos, Locblocks, and Unifix Cubes; drawing; 
ocdoiinfi^ and eventually writing. 

Children with good social ddUs can play and work within a group cooperatively 
enju^ io avoid nug'or oonfimtations but independently enoufi^ for their own good 
mental beelth. 

Auditory ddUs first includes the ability to locate the source of a sound, to idoitify 
femiliar sounds, to identify likenesses and di£Eerences in sounds, to identify ifayming 
words and finally to hear b^[inning, ending, and medial sounds in words. 

^^sual ddlls involves seeing the likenesses and .Terences first in concrete (real) 
things, then pictured things, and finally in letten and words. 

Cognitive ddllc rvfen to the way a child is able to process and interpret infor- 
mation with the brain. Involved in thisse skills at the four and five year dd level are 
matching, identifying, counting, dassifying and categoriring, seqiiendng, and 
comparing and contrasting. Some of thrae children will also be able to engage in 
some analyzing and synthedzing activities when presented on their level 

Most children will aoouire these skills as they participate in ordinary, everyday, 
diildlike activities, especially when they are accompany by verbal interaction with 
loving adults. 

If your diild doesn't develop at the same rate as your nei^bor's child or a brother 

or sister, do not become alarmed. All ddklren develop at different rates, learn different 
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ddUs at different times, and mature at different rates. Your child is an individual* 

Hie activities presented here are suggested as supplements to alreadjr good 
parent-child relationships and as introductions to the wonderful world of learning 
for par-ents who wish to know some ways to initiate further learning activities with 
the^ children. The most important thing to remember is to kc«p it fim! The best gift 
you can give your child is a love of learning for a whole lifetime. 
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Behavior Expected In Preschool Children 

lUprinkdurithpenrnrnhnofMaemiUanPiib^ ThsYMii Before Sciiool by Vivian Edmi$ton 

^ . . Tbddanda$lmBefl^7nan.C(4iyHghtC196ai^Maemitt^ 

curncuium 
Area 



Expected Behavior 



HMtthand 
BmtBty 



At Three Yean 

JudgM how fiff to cUmb and return 
nfely 

UrinatM without help unloM 
dothingie oompkz 



At Four Yean 



Handles Uunt eciaiora aafely 
Knowi that Uood forma a aoab to 

protect new eUn 
Unxipo^ unanqWy and unbuddes 



At Five Yean 

Handles eaw and hanuner safely 
Puts away toys and doses a*pboard 
doors 

Goes tc bathroom by himself 



PlQraieal WaDuaboardhoidingaduIt'shand 
davelopaneiil^ Stopaorgoesonthadide 

likea to awing 

CUmbsaladder 

Learns to jump 



Walks along a walking board 
Ezpkias viffialions on ths slide 
Learns to pump in swinging 
Goes down fiiamr n*s ^e 
Learns to hop 



Walks a narrow cuii) 
Swings by himself 
Cuts on ttie line 
Learns to ddp 



Social 

understanding 



Enjoys his own Irirtfaday 
Enjoys simple house play and 

drsasingiy 
Lsams to move with the group 

activitiea 



Takee turns 

Enjoys burthdsys and Chrstmas 
Eirtmds drsmatic play-doctor, 

storsp '%deliveiyman 
Explores k ir or fdlower rde in 

group acuvitiea 



Waits for his turn 

EnjoyM birthdays and other holidays 
Ertends dramatic play Airther 
Enbuges his feeling ^belonging to 
the group 



Science 


Knows whsre he came from 
Knows where his food goss 
Nap?c« sevend animals 
Observes what is pointed cut 


Krows death is part orUfe 
Knows sounds, nests, and other 

tfiings about animals 
Makes his own obaervations 


Knows how he was concdved 
Knows what foods different 

animdseat 
Reoorts whAt he oheervefl 


Geography 


Knows relation of rooms indoors 
Recognizes his own home 


Uses landmarks 

Recognizes his own lisii^iborhood 


Draws and uses a nmple map 
wsuKB eevenu diocu xo scnooi 


Blatheiiuitica 


Names a few numbers 
lives in the present 


Counts afew numbers 

Deals with the past and the future 


Counts to ten 
Ihinks of usee of numbers 
Usss a wider span of time in 
planning 


Language 

development 


Learns sounds used in words 
Uses simple sentences 
Leams new words 


Increases his command oTord 

sounds 
Uses compound sentences 
Incrsaass his vocabulary 


Has mastered most word sounds 
Prints own name 
Uses adverbid dauses 
Increases his vocd>ulaiy 


Stories 


likes diort picturo stories 

Does duKt pantomimes with adult 


likss rsalistic picture stories (e^^ 

about home) 
Pantomimes a ample stoiy tdd by 

adult 


likss rsalistic and imaginative 
atories with little drama and a 
h^>py ending 

Eramalizes simple stories 


Art 


likes easel painting 
ScribUee with crayons 
Ei\|oys severd art media 


likes to use a brush or other tonl 
Paints and draws with some dengn 
Ei\ioys a variety of media and 
sevard art tods 


Midtes dedgns and realistic 
portrsyds 


Muaie 


likes music 

Distinguidiee 'Indoors'* from 
"outdoors" voice 


Creates dance movamenta to music 
Enjoys action stories to music 
Leanis diort songs by rote 


Follows simple daaioe suggestions 
Tells high ftom low, soft from ^oud, 

fkst mudc from dow 
Leams songi by rote 
Creates song phrases 


kalating 
tootliera 

ERIC 


Fli^ parallel to others 


Flays with others or by himeelf 
DoM drsmatic pis v wi th others 
Expresses sympathy 
Finds his own emotiond outlet 


Increaaes his cooperative play 
Is more eendtive to the needs of 
others 
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Teacher Awareness Session 
Agenda 

h Objectivefjf Session 

Upon oompletioin of the Awareness Session, participants will be able to: 

A. Enlain the purposes of the Parent Education Notebook 

B. Select appropriate activities for parent use in skill areas. 

C. Use the parent letter or develop a memo to mail/send with any activity to 
parents. 

D. Conduct the Fkunent Orientation Session acqiiflinting parents with the 
activities and the dos and don*ts of their use. 

n. Background 

A Raticmale-need for parent assistance with child development 
B. Formation of study group and notebook development process 

in. Notebook Overview (pass out materials) 

A Format-organization of notebooik, section contents 

B. Skill list^-onphasis on range of age-appropriate developmental levels 

C. Sample Activities- describe children's behaviors (delayed and accelerated 
examples included) and ask participants to select activities; mphads on 
many dioioes for repeat assistance and matching to parent's skill level 

D. F^nt Letter 

E. Research Articles on Skills 

F. Reference list 

IV. Parent Orientation Session 

A Emphasis on importance to increase parent's motivation to assist and 
comfort in using adivities 

B. Discussion of sample parent questicms 

C. E3q>lanation of opportunity to enlist additional parent support or volimteers 

V. Evahution 

A Importance to TEA and AEL for notebook improvement and wi^'er 
dissemination 

B. Notebook equation 

C. F^nt Orientation evaluation 

VL Aasistanoe 

A State, regional, and district resource personnel contact information 

B. Your namt and sdiod phone number 

C. AEL*s tall*firee number (800/624*9120) 

Vn. Teacher Input 

A Importance of each user's evaluation of present activities and addition of 

new activities or articles 
B. Future use in state and Region (KY, VA, WV) 

VnL Questions 

11 
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Dear Parent^ 



.Children in kindergarten often develop at different rates in 
different areas of learning. For instance r a kindergartener 
may have math skills that are common for six-year-olds and at 
the same time have motor skills that are at the four-year-old 
level. Another child may have very advanced language skills 
and have the social skills of a younger child. This is not 
unusual and does not necessarily mean the child is behind or 
ahead of other kindergarten students. 

Parents often ask me how they can help their children do well 
in school. There are many things parents can do with their 
children at home that will build on skills being developed 
during school hours. The enclosed activity sheet (s) may give 
you some new ideas about how to spend enjoyable time with your 
child each day^ and at the same time help your child develop 
some new skills in important areas of learning. I suggest that 
you select a regular time you and your child can devote to the 
activities such as after school^ after dinner^ or before 
bedtime. The activities take 15-30 minutes to complete. 

Remember that learning should be fun^ that your child reflects 
your attitude toward school ^ and that each small step is 
important. Praise your child's progress and show your support. 



If you have questions about the activities or your child's 
skill development^ please contact me. 



Sincerely^ 



ERIC 
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Parent Orientation Session 
Agenda 



L Overview of KindergBiten Program 

A. Describe teacher respoDsibiUti^ 

B. Describe parent responsibilities 

C. Describe student responsibiUties 

IL Skill Development 

A. Define six skill areas 

B. Discuss range ofdevelq[>mental levels of kindergarten students 

C. Discuss early warning signs of developmental delays 

D. Pzcndde resoiupoe personnel txm 

nL Parent Education Notebook 

A. Describe development of notebook 

B. Discuss purposes of activities 

C. E3q>lain now to use activities to work with the child (use example activity) 

D. Outline cautions in working with children 

E. Explain how parents can contact you for more explanation/a^ 
additional activities 

IV: Questions 



ERIC 
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Large and Fine Motor Skflb 



Skill Level: 

Prekindergorten 
Kindergarten 



'If you were a 



TeUyourchUdyauaregoizigtoplayamtendingg^ IVetendtobean 
elephant Talk about how an elephant lookB, how it moves, and maybe how it sounds 
when it moves. Encourage your child to be creative in figuring out how to be each 
animal or thing. 

Examples: 

mouse 
Hon 

kangaroo 
jawing flower 

duck 
crab 
seal 
frog 

tin soldier 
rag doll 
robot 

monkey * 

Betsy Hunter 
Kindergarten Teacher 
Sumner County, TTT 
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large and Fine Motor Skills 



Skill Level: 
Prekindergarten 

Scrfe and Free Play 

1. See that your child has many oppcnrtunit^ 

seesawing, and othemise using and devdopingla^ Seetbata 
safe area is available and that safety rules are established 

For running, a grassy area is best, but a dirt area that is firee of hazards is 
satisfactory, 

A tree with low branches or the jung^ gym at a nearby schodground or park is 
excellent for dimbing. 

An dd tire and a sturdy n>pe combii&e to make a good swing. 

Encourage the duldtojump over safe olgects. A ball, box. or t^y work nicely. For 
motivation, you mi^t chant the little poem: 

CSiuck (use your child's name) be nimble. 
Chuck be tall. 

Chuck jump over the yellow ball! 

2. Place a l>lob'*ofshaving cream on a tray or flat baking pan. Show your child how 
to finger pamt in the shaving cream. Allow fireeplsQr the first few times, then 
show the child how to make drdes and lines in the lather. 

3. Pktivide play doug^ for squeezizig, pounding, and shaping with the hand^ 
fingers. 

Homemade Play Dough 

Mix: 1 cup flour 
1/2 cup salt 
2 tsp. cream of tartar 
1 tmp. cooking oil 
1 cup cool water 
(food adoring, if desired) 

Mix well, and code over low heat until the mixture is like thick mashed potatoes. 
Turn out on waxed paper and knead imtil smooth and oooL 

After each play session, stcne ia a two-cup plastic margarine tub with tight fitting 
lid. 

Betty Lambert 
IQndergarten Teacher 
Montgomery County, TN 
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Lorge ond Fine Motor Skills 



Skin Level: 
Kindergorten 

Coordination and Creativity 

1. Demonstrate walkixig heel-toe (tii^i-^^ 

a bivk waU, on a tire placed osi the ground, and fixiaUy on a 2** 1^ 
Encourage your diild tojoinmthefiut 

2. I¥ovide a set ofsmaU building blodtt that fit together to make streets 
cars, etc 

and/or 

Ptovide sandbox play including building structures with small sticks and stones. 

The same muscles used to manipulate these small items are getting little fingera 
ready for writing. 

3. Fhmde large easd brushes or fidit-tippedmarkenfisryou^ 

Allow much experimentation using large opened up grocexy bags or old 
newspapera to paint draw on. Show the diild how to hold writing implements 
corxectly-thumb and index finger on top of writing implement, middle finger on 
bottom. 

When your diild begins to ask how to draw things, rather than demonstrating, 
encourage thinking about the shapes of ofcgects. For instance, ifthe child wants 
todrawacat,ask,"Whatshapeisthecat*shead? What shape is its body? tail? 
eanr 

Always find something nice to say about your child's picture-about the colors, the 
designs, etc Don't be concerned if the fix^hed product is not outstanding. A 
child is interested in the process more than the product. 

Bettv Lambert 
IQndergarten Teacher 
Montgcnnery County, TN 
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Large and Fine Motor Skills 



Skill Level: 
Prekindergaiten 

"It's More Fun When You Help!" 

Hie foUoi; nng is a list of activities you iBn do at home with your child to develop 
large muscle ooordinatioiL Help your child to: 

1. RideatricydeorbigwheeL 

Z Develop balamselqr walking a concrete wa^ 

3. Jump over otgects^tart with a small ofcgect such as a shoe and use larger 
otgects as skiU improves. Also Jumping distances will help develop muscles. 
Start with a shcnrt distance and increase distance as needed. 

4. Jump rope. 

5. Flay baU-<atdung,thn)wi2ig, rolling, and boi^^ Start with a large 
ball at first 

6. Hop--one foot (niake sure to use each foot), both feet 

7. Gothrou^anobstadecourse--Thiscanbefun! Set up chairs to crawl under, 
blocks to jump over, tables to roll imder, boxes to dimb ovar, etc. 

8. Skate. 

9. HiQr with hula hoops. 

10. Play Simon Says. 

Betsy Himter 
Kndergarten Teacher 
Sumner County, IN 
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SkiU Level: 
Prekinderparten 

Blocks 

Materials: blocks (ifjwi have them), cans, bottles, salt boxes, various sizes of boxes, 
anytiuDg your chUd can stack 

Phmdejrour child ^ih a variety of stacking materials. lUs is a great motor skill 
activity. IfyourchiM is having troid>le, take the time to help. Give ideas for things to 
build, and encourage the diild*s own ideas. 

Betsy Hunter 
ICndergarten Teacher 
Sumner County, TS 



Paper Chains 



Skill Level: 
Kindergarten 



JThis activity develops fine motor skills. You will need cdored paper cut into 
1/2** 2 4** strips. Demonstrate how to glue the pieces together and at the same time 
interlodcthemtomakeadudn. You are makmgdrdes of paper. 

Make a sequence pattern to follow: aredcirde,abluecirde,aycllowcirde,ax^ 
circle, a blue drde-what comes next? 

Make a chain to use as a countdown for an important event: birthday, 
Christmas, Dad coming home, etc Each day the child would use scissors to cut one 
more circle off and then count to find how many more days to go. ..... 

Brenda Beard 
Kindergarten Teacher 
Robertson County , TN 



Peeling Carrots 



Skill Level: 
Kindeigarten 



Use large carrots and a flat v^table peeler. Demonstrate how you always peel 
away firom the body. Let your child peel with the peeler. When finished, serve the 
carrots fin: lundi or dinner. Tell eveiyone who peded the carrots. 

You may later use the peeler finr other v^tables, such as potatoes. 

Brenda Beard 
IQndergarten Teacher 
Robertson County , IN 
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lOfg» and Fine Motor Skills 



SkiB Level: 
Kindergarten 
Advanced 

Writing 

If your diild shows an interest in writing, demonstrate how to write her first 
name, using a capital letter Mowed by lowercase letters. Write other simple words 
as requested by your child Use the alphabet below as a model. 

Teach the diild to hold the pencil or crayo*^ correctly-between the index finger 
and thumb while resting on the middle fin^. Remember, wrong habits in writing 
are veiy difficult to cornet 

Betty Lambert 
Kndergarten Teacher 
Montgcnnexy County, TN 
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Social Skills 



Sk\\\ Level: 
Kindeigarten 

Getting Along WItti Others 

1 • Invite i\ compatible finend near the same age as your child over to your house to 
play. Give the children as much time as possible without adult intervention to 

work out their own problems, but be dose Iqr to help them think thn^ 
and come up with good solutions on their own« 

For instance, if they both want tojplay with the same tcqr, make the statement, 
*You have a problem, don't you? Uan you tell me what it is? How many ways can 
yov think ofto solve this problem? Which one is the best wayT* 

2. Blake a game cfteaching your diild some good dd'&shionedman^ 
saying Tlease," Thank you," 'Excuse me, etc HopefuUy you have been 
modeling good manners for the first five years of your child's Ufe^ Ifgoodhabits 
havenotyetdevek>ped,thisisthetinietobei^workiagonthm Youmightcall 
them "Magic Words" because people are happier when they use them. DO NOT 
DEMAND that the child use tiiese words but instead use gentle guidance into the 
joy of their use. 

3. As a reward when good manners have begun to take hold, take the diild on a 
special outing to a museum or to the fire station. Help him write a thank-you note 
to the perscm in charge and illustrate it with a drawing of his own. 

Betty Lambert 
Kndergarten Teacher 
Montgraiery County, TN 
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Social Skills 



Skill Level: 

Preklndergarten 
Kindergarten 

I Can Do It Myself 

Your child develops trust and understanding of others by first feeling secure. 
Enoo\urage your child to develop self-oonfidenoe by doing some of these tasks: 

1. Put on a coat 

2. Get the mail. 

3. Put away toys. 

4. Brush teeth. 

Day Care and Home Learning Activities 
Pkns, Appalachia Educational Laboratoiy, 
Alice M. Spriggs, General Editor, Vd. 2, 
No. 21-9, Miami, FL: Educational 
Communications, Inc., 1978 
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Social Skills 



Skill Level: 

Preklndergarten 
Kindergarten 

Feelings and Behavior 

TiJie acmie everyday ezperiexuM and di8cu88 wi 
situatioD. Make 8uxe your chUd expresses appropriate behavior fi^ 
circumstanoes. 

Examples: 

Your child is playing with the blocks and another child knocks down his 
btiilding. 

A girl on the playground falls and sidns her knee. 

Your child can*t find any crayons, but Sherry has a brand new box. 

Sam has a box of candy in his coat pocket 

The teacher spills a box of felt*tipped markers all over the floor. 

In the cafeteria, John starts throwing his peas. 

Betsy Hunter 
Kindergarten Teacher 
Sumner Cknmty, TN 
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Social Skills 



Skill Level: 
Prekindergarten 

Responsibility and Sharing 

1« Encourage your cbild to take care of peiBoi^ See that there is an 
appropriate place to keep clothes, t(^, and books. Ptaise the child each time 
thuigs are put away properly. You will need to help at first, making a game of the 
chore. For instance, Tou put awiy all the trucks and HI get all the cars." Stand 
back and look at the finished task together talking alxmt how good it makes one 
feel to do a job welL 

2. Emphasize the importance ofsharing and taking turns. The young child is 
iiaturally self-centered, but four or five should be able to begin to think about 
treating firiends as he would like tobe treated. 

3. Talk about feelings with your child: 

**How do you feel when a Mend has an apple and you have none?" 

**How do you feel when your fiiend shares with you?" 

"How do you feel if Jay is riding his big wheel but yours is broken?" 

"How do you feel when Jay gives you a turn riding on his?" 

Fordxig a child to share and take turiis is not recommended Your goal is to xise 
firiendly persuasion to show the good feeling that comes with sharing and taking 
turns. 

Betty Lambert 
Kindergarten Teacher 
Montgomery Coimty, 
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Social Skills 



SIdll Level: 

Preldndergarten 
Kindergarten 

Rules 

Set rules at home for behavior and responsibilities. Make sure you follow through 
consistently. Also, praise your child for success in meeting responsibilities or 
following your rules. 

Examples: 

Make up your bed every morning. (Remember, it won't be perfect.) 

Brush your teeth after meals. 

Keep your toys put away in the proper place. 

Put your dothes away. 

Betsy Hunter 
IQndergarten Teacher 
Sumner County, 



Skill Level: 
Prekindergarten 
Kindergarten 

Following Rules 

Materials: cards, games such as Candy Land, Shutes and Ladders, or Sorry 

Hay games with your child Befi»e beginning, make sune your child 
understands the rules. Do not allow making up nides in the niiddle of the g^ 
Always encourage the child to finish the game whether she is '^irinning or losing. Let 
yotur child make up her own games, but help her understand that once she makes a 
rule, it must stand until the game is completed. Tins can be a creative experience 
while learning fairness and self-cantroL 

Betsy Hunter 
IQndergarten Teacher 
Sumner Cc'^^tyjTN 
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Auditory Skills 



Skill Level: 
Kindergarten 



Comparing Sounds 

1. listen for and talk about loud sounds, soft sounds. Some examples are: 

Loud Soft 

combine sewing machine 

radio lullaby 

siren water dripping 

babycrying balqrcooing 

dog's bark kitten's purr 



2« Talk about sounds that are alike and di£Gsrent: 
Alike 

water dripping^rain 
radio^pe player 
truck brakes/bus brakes 



Different 

sirsn/train 

duck's quack/dog's bark 
chicken s duck/rooster's crow 



Advonced 

3. Using the beginning sound ofyour child's first name, see how many things he 
can find that begin with that sound (ie., Samnsoap, sandwich, salt, soda, etc«). 
Rf^peat on another day with names of brothers, sisters, parents. 

Write the words with a pen or felt-tipped marker. Write them in a list as follows 
so that your child can see that they all look alike at the beginning. He may even 
notice that his name is spelled with a Ijig letter" and the other words begin with a 
small one. 

Sam 
soap 

sandwich 

salt 

soda 

Betty Lambert 
Kindergarten Teachrr 
Montgcnnery County, TN 
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Auditory Skills 



Skill Level: 
Prekindergarten 
Kindergarten 
Advanced 

Repeating 



Say, IVe are going to play a game called *oapytt^ I will say a sentence, and you 
are to be the copy cat and repeat exactly what I Bay/ Then you should say tiie 
fcUowing sentences one at a tiine and let your diild repeat eadisen^ The 
sentence should be repeated exactly as you say it^allo^d^ If 
your child has problems with a certain sentence lent^lh, stop and practice more 
sentences of that length. When you feel the child is ready, move on to more difficult 
sentences. 

You can also use the number sequences following the same pattern. 
4worda 

Sally likes to swing. 

6 woirda 

Can you see the dog? 
6worda 

Robert went to the grocery store. 

7 words 

Go get the red and blue cup. 
Swords 

Debbie has a green biqrcle with yeUow handles. 

9 words 

Please put the flower pot on the red box. 

10 words 

At the circus we saw monkeys, downs, and big elephants. 
Number sequences 

2-3 

4- 3-8 

5- 9-6-2 

6- 2-1-9-8 
3.8-4-6-1-7 

Betsy Hunter 
IGndergarten Teacher 
Sunmer County, TN 
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Auditory Skills 



Skill Level: 
Kindergarten 

Identification of Familiar Sounds 



Home materials: Collect a few simple items that can be used to make noiw 
sheets of paper, sdsson, keys, pendls, ball, pitcher, and water. 

Stand behind apiece (tf furniture so that the child cannot see you make the noise. 
Make these sounds, and ask your diild to tdl you ¥^t they are: 

(1) knocking on a door (just knock on the wall) or floor 

(2) rattling k^ 

(3) clapping hands 

(4) tapping a pencil on the wall 

(5) stamping feet 

(6) cutting or tearing paper 

(7) bouncing a ball 

(8) snapping fingers 

(9) jingling two spoons together 

(10) shaking connected measuring spoons 

(11) pouring water 

It is also important for the child to be able to tell whether a soun d is loud or soft. 
Ask your child to make sounds. Some examples to use are: 

(1) the sound of a big bell, then the sound of a small bell 

(2) the sound of a big dog, then the ^ound o£b puppy 

(3) the sound of a big dude, then the sound of a baby duck 

Children love to make animal sounds. You can play this game using other 
animals if your child enjoys the activity. 

Day Care and Home Learning Activities 
Plans, Appalachia Educational 
Laboratonr, Alice M. Spriggs« General 
Editor, Vol. 1, No. 6-5, Mami, FL: 
Educational Communications, Inc., 1978. 
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Auditory Skills 



Skill Level: 
Preklndergarten 
Klndeigarten 

Memory 



This activity needs to be done la an everyday basis. Give your child a task to do, 
stating deariy what ]ixm expect in tiro sti^ Use directions such as: "Take 

the trash can in the kitdien and imt die trash la the trash can out^ 
bathroom and brush your teeth, or "Go to your bedroom and bring me the dirty 
dothes/ Always make sure you watch closely to see if direction 
order and that the task is finished. Addoigste^ once your child has mastered two 
steps will extend this activity. 

Belay Hunter 
IQndergarten Teacher 
Sumner Cknmty, TN 



Skill Level: 
Prakindergarten 
Kindergarten 
Advanced 

Repeats Stories 



Reading to your child is an activity that should be done daily! Encourage your 
child to ask questions as you read and make speculations about what will happen 
next When you are finished with a story, have your child reteU the sto^^ Ifyour 
child has trouble retelling the story Do 
this daily, usmg a variety of stories until your diild can retell tl^m without dues. 
Once your diild can retell the stories, continue reading and encouraging your child's 
interest in books and words. 

Betsy Hunter 



Skill Level: 
Kindergarten 
Advonced 

Ttie Mistake Game 



Explain this game to your diild. Say, Tm going to do something wrong. You 
are to watch me and tell me what I 

You can do a number of things, putting in a wrong action or step. For example: 
Read a familiar stoiy such as Little Red Hen. Each time you come to the word hen, 
make a "mistake" and say rooster. Your child will love to ooixect you. 

Day Care and Home Learning Activities Plans, ^ipalachia Educational 
Laboratory, Alice M. Spriggs, General Editor, Volume n. No. 34-4, Miami, 
FL: Educational Communications, Inc., 1978. 
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Auditory Skills 



Skill Level: 
Kindergarten 

Secret Noises 

Home materials: transistor radio^ tape player, kitchen timer, or ticking alarm dock 

Have your child leaved room. Turn on the transistor radio and hide it-in a 
drawer, under a box, behind a curtain, in a kitdben cabinet, in a doset^ 
coudi.When your diild comes in, ask, IVhere is the noise?* You can partidpate 
by letting your child hide the radio while you hunt for it 

Day Care and H(mel£arniiig Activities PlanSy Appalacfaia Educational 
Laboratory, Alice Spriggs, General Editor, Vol I, No. 6-14, Miami, 
FL: Educational Communications, Lac, 1978. 



Skill Level: 
Kindergarten 

Echo Game 

Position yourself across a room finom your diild. Tap, snap, or dap, etc four or 
five times. Now ask your diild to echo back the same sequence of taps or sounds. 

As your child develops, the sequences can be lengthened, thus increasing the 
level of difficulty. 

Bienda Beard 
IQndergarten Teacher 
Robertson County, TN 



Skill Level: 
Kindergarten 

Thumbs Up! 



Say two words to your child. Example: maxi,mud Ifthe words begin with the 
same sound, your child gives you a "Thumbs Up" sign. If the two words do not begin 
with the same sound, the child gives you a "Thumbs Down" sign. 

This can be played almost anytime, anjrwhere. To make it more challenging, use 
three or more words. 



Adapted firom Teacher's Edition of Animal Crackers of the Ginn Reading 
Program by Theodore Clymer and others, O Copyright, 1982, Silver, 
Burdett& Ginn, Inc. Used with permission. 
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Visual Skills 



Skill Level: 
Prekindergarten 



"Same" and "Different" 

1. Using caimed goods fixim the cupboard, 6X10^ 

together that are the same oolcnr. Rqpeat with spools ofthread, rocks, shells, or 
other appropriate items. 

2. Take your diild when Tou go gn>oexyshro^^ Talk about all the red things on 
the produce shel( aU the green things, idl the jelk^ 

3. Place two rocks and a shell on the table. Show the child how the rocks are the 
same but the shell is di£Berent Repeat with two ears of com that have been 
shudied, and one that has the shucks still on it Show how t e first two are the 
same and the third is difierent 

4. Place two nails and a screw on the table. Ask the child to tell you which are the 
same and which one is different 



Betty Lambert 
Kndergarten Teacher 
Montgraciery Coimty , TN 
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Visual Skills 



Outline Matching 



Skill Level: 
Prokindergarten 
Kindergarten 



Collect a variety of 801811 olgects such as sdssora, paper clip, key, dothes pin, etc. 
around each otgect on paper. Ask your child to match the object to the correct 
outline. 

Brenda Beard 
Kindergarten Teacher 
Robertson County, TN 





Skill Level: 
Prokindergarten 



Real Objects with Outlines 



Materials: 



drawing paper, pencils or crayons, small <^'ects to trace such as 
spoons, a fiarit, keys, scissors, popside stidt, paper dips, a penny, etc 

Begin by irawng or tracing the outline ofeachotgect on paper. Ut your child 
help you do this. While you are doing this, talk about what you are doing. Say. "Help 
me draw a Pfto of ttie penny. Ill draw around the edge while you hdd the penny 
Tbere, I m all finished. What do you think is under the penny? Let's look andsee " 
Talk about eadi o^ect as you trace it Discuss how each olgect is different, and help 
your child think of as many defiaiptive worls as possible for each olgect 

When you finish all the olgects, make a game out of matdiing the obiect 
with its outline. 

Adapted firam: Day Care and H<mte 
Learning ActivUieg Plans, Appaladiia 
Educational Laboratory, Alice M. Spriggs, 
General Editor, Vol. 3, No. 61-1, Miami, FL: 
Educational Communioitinns, lac., 1978. 
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Visual Skills 



SklU Level: 
Kindergarten 



Matching Letters and 
Name Recognition of Letters 

Materials: sheets of paper, arayons, magazines, newspapers, ^ue, scissors, 
magnet for refrigerator 



Starting with the letter Aa, print a large capital A a^ 
sheets of paper. Have your diild cut out both capital A's and smaU 
magazines and newspapers.* Then i^ue all the A's on the Aa paper. Thismaytake 
more than one day to finish. About 15 minutes at one time is all you should spend on 
thisprcgect. Your child can always work on it again the next dqr. When the letter 
sheet is finished, attach it to the refrigerator. Talk about the new letter for sem^ 
days, then continue to letter Bb, etc Save all the letter i^ieets to use as flash cards or 
to practice putting in alphabetical order when the whole alphabet is completed. 



'^Alternate suggestions: Have your child write the letter all over the sheet, cut out 
picttires of objects that start with the letter (consonants only), or use sandpaper 
letters so your child can practice feeling the shape of the letter. 



Betsy Hxmter 
Kindergarten Teacher 
Sumner County, TN 
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Skill Level: 
Prekindergarten 
Kindergarten 
Advanced 

Visual Memory 

Materials: up to 10 familiar olgects (clothespins, pendl, pexmy, crayon, fork, 
barrette, toy figures, bar of soap, mbberband, etc.) 

Begin with two olgects. Let your child view the olgects for 5-10 seconds, then cover 
andaskhertonametheolgects. After doing this 2-3 times using di&rent objects 
each time, place two dbjects on table. Let ]rour diild view these dbiects, and then have 
her cover her eyes while you remove one (^ect. Show the dbgect that you did not 
remove, and adc your child to tell you what is missing. 

Play this game until you fed your child is ready to go to three olge^ Followthe 
above instructions. Some childrm may be able to contintie to four or five objects. 



Betsy Hunter 
Kindergarten Teacher 
Sumner County, TN 



Skill Level 
Kindergarten 
Advanced 



Visual Memory 

Materials: up to 10 familiar oligects 

Begin by laying three olgects on the table in a specific order. Let your child view 
for 5-10 seconds Conger if necessary). Cover the directs and have child name the 
objects in order. Do this several times using different olgects. Once your child has 
master^ three objects, then add one more. Continue this procediure by adding one 
more olgect each time the task becomes easy. 

You can extend ibis activity by removing one of the ol]jects while your child h£^ 
his back to the table. Have him tiun around and name the missing object. 

Betsy Hunter 
Kindergarten Teacher 
Sumner County, TTJ 
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Visual Skills 



SIdll Level: 
Prekindergarten 
Kindergar 
Advanced 

"Look, What Comes Next?" 

Assemble a large variety of small otg'ects (bottle caps, pemiies, buttons, acorns, 
small blocks, rings, etc.). lity out a sequence pattern such as: 

button, button, aocm^ block, button, button, acorn, 

Ask your child; "What comes next?" Continue with various patterns of di£ferent 
degrees of sequence difficulty. 

You may also use beads of various colors and shapes. 

Brenda Beard 
Kindergarten Teacher 
Robertson County, TN 



Skill Level: 
Prekindergarten 
Kindergarten 
Advanced 

"I Spy" 

B^d or plant an object or objects in your child's room and then f xy 'We are going 
to play a :?ame, a game with our eyes. I will give you a due (hint) and you guess 
what I am alldng about I spy with my little eye something red" 

If child does not guess correctly, give another due. "I spy /ith my little eye 
something red and round" Continue imtil your child names the object Now, give 
the child a turn. 

Brenda Beard 
Kindergarten Teacher 
Robertson County, TN 
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Skill Level: 
Prekindergaiten 
Kindergarten 

First, Last and Middle 

Materials: 5 pieces of food such as pieces of cereal, manhmallows, carrot sticks; 5 
buttons, pebbles, or sticks; 5 different colored squares of contraction paper red, blue, 
yellow, orange, and green 

Form a row ofthe 5 buttons, pebbles, or sticks. Say to your diild, Hand me the 
first button, the last button, and the one in the middle." (Put the button back each 
time.) 

Now,plaoel red, 1 blue, 1 yellow, 1 orange, andl green square in a horizcntol 
(side by side) row and tell your child, "Give me the first red square. Give me the !ast 
greensquare. (Sive me the yellow square in the middle." (Let your child put bacic the 
square after each time.) 

Now place the same 5 sqiiares vertically ( up and down) and ask your child the 
same questions. 

Place the squares in a pile. Ask your child to find the red square and place it first. 
Then get a blue square and put it nart, then the yellow square next to the blue, place 
the orange one next, and the green square last. 

Place the five pieces offood in a row. Ask your child to eat the piece in the middle, 
then the firet piece, and then the last piece. 

Discuss other examples of thL concept that happen around the home. As^ : 
"Who gets up first eveiy day?" "Who comes home last?" "Who sits in the middle of 
our car?" 

Day Care and Home Learning Activities 
Plans, Amwiachia Educational Laboratory, 
Alice M. &iriggs. General Editor, Vol. 1, 
No.9-7,Afiami,FL: Educational 
Communications, Inc., 1978. 
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Cognitive--longucige Skills 



Skill Level: 
Prekindergarten 
Kindergarten 
Advanced 

Thinking Activities 

Observing: 

1. Show a picture of something oocurring. Ask your chile" to tell what is 
happening. 

2. Give your child opportimities to touch various textures, taste and smell 
different fcxxis, and smell di£ferent odors. Have your child describe each 
experience. 

Comparing: 

1 . Have your child compare two animals or two peq>le in a stoiy read by you. 

2. Have your child compare different types of work 

Classifying: 

1 . Have your child classify an assortment of blocks, buttons, etc. 

2. You group a number of items and then ask your child to determine how those 
items were grouped. (By color? shape? size? etc.) 

Summarizing: 

1. Ask y >ur child to stimroarize the funniest, saddest, most exciting part of a 
story. 

2. Ask your child to suggest captions, titles, endings for pictures or stories, 
ig for / jR^mptions: 

Show your child two differently-shaped containers each hdding a quantity of 
water. Ask which contains more water. (Help the child to understand that 
the only accurate way to determine which container holds more water is to 
measure it) 

2. Ask your child to look at the slgr and to predict the weather Helpthechildto 
imderstand Gat these are guesses. Perhaps a discussion about qualifying 
words would help to clarify here. There's a difference between saying, "It's 
going to rain," and "It looks as if it mi^^t rain!" 

Criticizing: 

1. Ask, "What did you like best in school today? Why?" 

2. After reading a story, ask, "How did you lil^ that stoiy?" 

Decisionmaking: 

1 . Ask your child, "What people in stmies, movies, TV, ete. would you like to 
invite to a party?" 

2. Ask your <MdL "What would you do ifyou were the teacher?" 

Imagining: 

1. Ask your child, "What would you do if you had 100 blocks?" 

2. Ask your child, "What would you do ifyou were lost in the woods?" 

Adapted, by permission of the publisher from Raths et al. Teaching for 
Thinking'-Theory, Strategies, and Activities for the Classroom, new edition (New 
York: Teachers College Press 0 1986 by Teachers College, Columbia University. All 
rights reserved.) 
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Cogn»ive>-language Skills 



Skill Level: 
Prekindergarten 
Kindergarten 
Advanced 

Make Use of Everyday Activities! 

1. TVhen walking or ridii^ 
OD tra£Sc signs. 

2. TVhenshqnnng at the grocery store, ask 

3. TVhen you get home finom the store, have your child help you put things away. 

4. Talk with yow child white doing things together folding laundi^ 
the car, coddng, working in the yard 

5. Ask your diild to sequence the events ofthe day at dinner or bedti 

6. Discuss what you have seen on TV or read together. Askquestions: *lVho 
was your fiivoritecharactei? Why? What would you have done? What do you 
think will happen next?" 

7. Singsongs. 

8. Repeat fieivorite nursery rhymes and stories. 

9. Encourage questions fix>m your child and try to answer them. 

10. Point out interesting things that are happening: ahouse being 
constructed, a road being paved 

11 . Discuss and explain different ways to group otgects: color, shape, size, 
weis^t, texture. 

12. Give your child respcmsibilities at home. 

13. Encourage your diild to make predictions about events and about conse- 
quences of those events. 

14. Show your child that you eqjoy reading! 

1 5. Read to yotu* child-^^ day! 

Adapted finom ''A Briefijig for Parents: 
Reading at School and at Home" by 
Madelyn Stover, cqpyri^^t 1981 (Stock No. 
0871-5*00). Reputed with permission from 
the NEA, Washington, D.C. 
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Cognttlve'-Langucige Skills 



1« noBetoknee? 

2. chintochest? 

3. elbowbtohips? 

4. toestonoee? 



5. elbowtol^ 

6. duntowrist? 

7. dbow to waist? 

8. wristtoankle? 



2« Ask your duld to make these movements: 



1. dose your eyes 

2« dap jrour hands 

3. wige^yournose 

4. bend your knees 



5. stamp your fi^t 

6. tap your diest 

7. nu> your dun 

8. toudiyour 
elbows together 



Skill Level: 

Prakindeigarten 
Kindergarten 



Body Parts 

1. Flay this toudi game with your diild Canyoutoudiyoiur: 



9. ankletoknee? 

10. wrist to waist? 

11. kneetodiest? 

12. wrist to hip? 



9. bend your ankle 

10. grab your waist 

11. slap your hips 

12. twist your wrist 



3. Teadi your diild this fingerplay: 



Eye Winker 



Eye Winker (point to eye), Ear Hearer (point to earX 
Nose SmelleKpoint to nose). Mouth Eater (point to mouth). 
Chin Chopper (tap dun),(}hin Chopper, 
Chin Choij)er, Chin Chopper, Chin. 

4. Materials: Cardboard, sdssors, e^ue, 13 paper fiasteners, movable ^^[ure 

Vith your diilds help, make a cardboard person. Put it together with paper 
listeners so that the head, neck, shoulders, elbows, wrists, hips, knees, and 
ankles are movable. Have your child move a part oftheperaon and name the part 
that is moved 

5. Hay "Simon Says." Ask your diild to toudi the parts of the body named above. 
You should toudi the parts on yourself as a models if necessary. Periiaps your 
diild would Uke to be "Simon** and name i»rts for you to touch. 

Day Care and Home Learning Activities 
Plans, Appalachia Educational Laboratoiy, 
AUce M. I^riggs, General Editor, Vol. m. 
No. 50-1, Miami, FL: Educational 
Ccnnmunications, Inc, 1978. 
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The TEA-AEL PannI Education Notebook 



Cognltive-Longuage Skills 



Skill Level: 
Prekindergart(*n 
Kindergarten 

Sequencing 

Materials: peanut butter, crackera, knife 

Tell your cbild that you are going to make peanut butter and crackerB, and she 
mxistteUyouhowtodoit Esplain^t you are going to do exactly what s^ 
do. Sometimes diildren do not deaify see the stqps that e^ Follow 
your diild's instructioDa to the letter, giving dues when things don't go propeiiy 
(sudi putting the peanut butter on the cradcer with your fingers because no one 
told you to use a Imte). This can be a fun learning experience for you and your diild 
Lau^ and have a good time and help your child ^tter understand that most events 
take place in an oraennl sequence. 

You can do other activities in this same way, such as making pudding, making 
your bed, brushing your teeth, etc. 

Betsy Hunter 
i^dergarten Teacher 
Sumner County, TS 



Skill Level: 
Prekindergarten 
Kindergarten 

What Happened Next? 

1. Have your child retell a favorite story. 

2. TeU the first part ofa familiar stoiy and let your child finish it 

3. MiJce picture cards ofscenesfirom a story or a fismito Sometimes comic 
strips can be cut up. Have your child arrange them in proper sequence. 

Brenda Beard 
IQndergarten Teacher 
Robertson County, TN 
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The JEA'AEL Parent Education Notet)eek 



Cognitive-Math Skills 



Skill Level: 
Prekindergarten 

Counting 



Ck)unting is an activity you can do every day with yow Id Count out bud the 
steps on the staiis, count ice cubes as you put them into a g^aas^ count apples you put 
into the Img at the store, and any other activity where you have to count Youcanuse 
numbers iMmen speaking to your diild: *Bring me fimr forks,** "Tut on two shoes/ 
""We need three eggs for the redpe,***l^lt these two letters in the ma^ Help 
your diild use numbers by making counting an everyday activity^ 

Betsy Hunter 
Kindergarten Teacher 
Simmer County, TN 



Skill Level: 
Prekindeigarten 

Memorizing 

Memcnrizing the numbers 1-10 gives your diild the language skills to further 
explore numb^. 

1. Read beginning counting books to your child. 

2. Make up a tune or verse to count the first ten numbers. 

3. Watch ""Sesame Street** on TV-they always have fun with numbers. 

4. Buy a set ofwooden or plastic numbers at the st>ore and inake up games with 
them. 

5. PIiQr the card game ""War** and have your child siQr which wins, the 5 c^ 
the 7 card 

6. Ftadice using ordinals-first, second, third, etc. Put this shirt in your third 
drawer, turn to the second page, etc 

Memorizing and Sorting Activities, p. 161 
in What Did You Learn in School Todayfhy 
Bruce Banm, Christine Baitm, and Bonnie 
MacDonald. Reprinted with permission. 
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The TEA'AEL Ponnt education Nr40book Cognltlve-Math Skills 



^il Level: 
Prekindergarten 
Kindergarten 
Advanced 

Numerals 1-10 

Here are some numeral poeni^ we use at Bchod to 
the numeralB 1-10. You can use these at home with your chUd to help reinf^^ 
18 taus^t fit school Say the poem with yoi^r child as you write the numerals. NOTE: 
All the numerals start at the top. 

1. A straight line one is fun. 

2. Up, around, slant down and back on tiie track, two, two. 

3. Around the tree and around the tree, thatV a three. 

4. Down and across and down once more, that's a four. 

5. Fat old five goes down and around, put a flag on top and what have you found? 

6. A line and a loop, six zdls a hoop. 

7. Across the sky and down firom heaven, that's a sev^ 

8. Make an S and then don't wait, go ric^ht back up and you will have an eight. 

9. A loop and a line, that's a nine. 

1 0. A one and a zero, we have ten fingen you know* 

Brenda Beard 
Kindergarten Teacher 
Robertson County, TN 
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Cognitive-Math Skills 



Skill Level: 
Prekindergarten 
Kindergarten 



Match Numerals 1 to 10 



1. Materials: 10 cards (3" x 5** orbigger) with the numerals 1 to 10 printed 

card, soiall objects such as pennies, rocks, maxhles, nails, botUe tops, 
etc 

Place all 10 numeral cards on the table &oe up. Race a number ofdbgects in front 
ofyourchild. Have your child find the numeral card that telk how many 
you have placed in front of her. Do tUs activity until your child is aUe to do it 
easily. This is an activity that can be done anjrtime. Do not spend more than 15 
minutes on this activity unless your diild is reaUyeiyoying it If she needs more 
practice, continue the game another day. 

To extend this activity, have your child choose a card and coimt out objects that 



2. Materials: twosetsofnumeralcards with 1 to 10 printed on them. 

Lay both sets of cards face down on the table in mixed-up order, one set on the left 
andonesetontherig^t Have your child iridc a card fixm each set. Iftheymatch 
and your child can name the numeral, he may keep the caxds. Ifnot, turn the 
cards back over and you take a turn. Continue until all matches have been found. 
Once your child easily knows 1 to 10, add numerals up to 25. 




Betsy Hunter 
Kindergarten Teacher 
Sumner County, TS 
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Cognitive-Math Skills 



Skill Level: 
Preklndergarten 
Kindergorten 

"Touchable Counting Poster 



Collect some interesting small olgects that are alike. Some suggested olriects are: 
buttons, small bandages, cotton balls, stamps, paper dips, dried beans, smaU 
pebbles, colored paper shapes, etc. You will need ten of one (^ect, such as buttons, 
nine ofanotherocgect such as paper cUps,a^ On a large idbeet of poster board 

or cardboard, draw ten evenly spiced ImM about two indbes ai^ 
Neatly draw the numeral 1 on the first line and i^ue one olgect on that line to go with 
it C^^^ue writing numerals and gluing ofagectoun^ 
Your child could help you make the poster. Toudungtheoljectswillaidin 
counting. The poster will also help your diild see at a i^ance the &ct 
more than two. 



From Power Pak, IFD #259, p. 1 70, by Claudette Gronski and Judith Meeker. 
Copyright ©1984 by Incentive Publications, Inc., Nashville, TN 37215. Used by 
permission. 
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ni« TEA'AEL Parent Educatton Notebook 



Cognitive-Math Skills 



Skill Level; 
Prekindergarten 
Kindergarten 



One to One Correspondence 

Materials: small olgects such as buttons, bottle tops, poker chips, nails, pennies, 
screws, rodcs, clothespins, etc 

TeU your child 3^ are goizig to play a matching game. Place one object on the 
table. Ask your child to make a set* with the same number of niembers*^ 
set The d^d does not have to use the same kind ofolgect you used, but mxist have 
the same number ofdbgects (in this case, one olgect) Continue this game using 
different numbers of members in your set each tSm^ t your child make the set and 
you make an identical set Make a mistake mid see u^xnirdiild can find the 
mistake. Always be positive with your child even during times of difficulty. 

*Set-a group of olgects that go together in some maimer, 
^'^ember-one olgect of the set. 

Betsy Hunter 
Kindergarten Teacher 
Sumner County, TN 
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Motor Skills 



How to write 
a finger play 

By Carol Ann PIggins 

Finger plays are a great help in 
teaching concepts to preschool- 
ers but sometinies It's impossible 
to find the exact play that ge 
across a concept you want to 
teach. You search the library, 
comb the magazines and solicit all 
your colleagues until you're ready 
to give up Don't You can write 
your own finger piays more easily 
than you think 

Begin by identifying your con- 
cept and then follow these simple 
guidelines 

• Keep It Simple A complicated 
finger play is confusing to children 
and difficult for you to remember 

•Keep the imes short, about 
three to six words each, keep the 
number of lines to a minimum, 
say. four. six. or eight 

The autrK>r s Executive Director of Creative 
Education Associates Racine Wi 



• Use rhyme when possible^it 
makes the finger piay easier to 
remember and provides practice 
in rhyming for the children. 

• Use repetition when possible 
Repeating words, phrases, pat- 
terns or effects can serve as a 
memory aid for you and the chil- 
dren 

•Relate the content of the 
finger play to something with 
which the children are familiar. A 
finger play about a mouse will 
have much more impact than one 
about a microprocessor. 

• Keei the movements simple 
If them .^ns are too complex, the 
childrr will worry more about the 
"doing" than the meaning of the 
words 

• TedCh only one or two con- 
cepts at a time Don't try to teach 
colors, numbers, directions and 
beginning sounds all in the same 
finger play 

• Make sure to have a natural 
closure, don't let youi finger play 
just "dribble" oft Tne listener 
should know the play has ended 
Use the completion of a pattern, a 



I » f I ) I « 



final action, action of departure or 
final-sounding words such as 
done, none, or away to achieve 
closure 

Now let's put all these guide- 
lines to the test Imagine you 
wanted to write a finger play deal- 
ing with the concepts of over and 
under Follov/ing the guidelines, 
you might come up with a finger 
play like this 

Line 1: Here is a bed To make 
the "bed." hold your left arm. bent 
at a 45 degree angle at the elbow, 
parallel to the ground, palm facing 
down. 

Line 2. Here com^s a mouse 
Show the mous»e creeping with 
two of the fingers of your opposite 
hand. 

Line 3 Over he goes "Jump" 
two of your fingers over the !>ed 

Line A And under he goes 
Move two of your fingers in a 
crawling motion under the bed 

Line 5 Then he runs home to 
hts house "Run" two of your 
fingers back tc the house 

You're going to be a finger 
playwright in no time X 



Reprinted with pemiission of the Publisher, Early Years, Inc., 
Westport, CT 06830. From the March 1981 issue of Early Years. 
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Social Skills 



Reprinted with permission of the Publisher, 
Early Years, Inc., Westport, CT 06880. From 
the August -Sept ember 1983 issue of Early Years . 















Behavioral Indicators 






Of Selff-Esteem 







By Dr. Susan Rae Miller 



Erm Sear<e and Kariy Backer f«><s a Qu«t place to rest 
These four-year -okss are m the oreschooi program at the 

University ol Thomas School for vou^g ChiiOren in 
Houston Tftas 
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FOR LEVELS PRE-K THROUGH 4 

What couid be as important to chil- 
dren as having a healthy self-con- 
cept'' Not too nnany other things Just as 
teachers test for developnientat skiIIs. 
It's also possible to learn more atx)ut 
how children view themselves With these 
insights a teacher and parent can take 
the vital steps necessary to .mprcve a 
faltering self-image which, if ur^checked. 
could profoundly affect a child's develop- 
ment 

SeH'AwartneM Somewhere between 
the ages of three and five, children s sense 
of self begins to affect virtually every ac- 
tion They try jut new skills, attempt to 
master their environment and. in general, 
start to establish their autonomy Through 
their successes and positive feedback 
from people who are important to them, 
they adopt a good self-image Further^ 
more, they begin to differentiate their seif- 
feeiings into separate developmental 
areas or donrtams— physical cognitive, 
social, and emotional self In other words, 
they begin to devetop self-esteem regard- 
ing ttteir performance in physical skill 
areas: their abthty to solve problems: tneir 
success at interacting with peers: and 
their confidence in expressing eoKMions 
toothers. 

tt'g at this stage of devetopment that 
adults can observe the emergence of var* 



lous forms of child behavior, and begin to 
notice patterns m young children which 
may indicate how they feel about their dif- 
ferent "ceives ' This expression of seir- 
A^iteem often appears m common, every- 
day behaviors such as eagerness or re- 
luctance to engage m new activities 

A Checklist Through the use of a srnnpie. 
observational checklist, preschool teach- 
ers and parents can collect nneantngfui 
data concerning a chikJ's self-esteem Al- 
though standardized and more direct 
measures of self-esteem are available, 
most of these assessment instruments in- 
volve open-ended verbal or written re- 
sponses which are not appropriate for the 
preschooler The tnstrunnent which foltows 
was designed to be used as an mitial 
screening device for preschool teachers, 
daycare personnel, and parents who wish 
to gather informal data regarding how 
self-esteem is nnamfested «n chiklren's 
behaviors 

In addition, the checklist correlates be- 
havk>r$ with one or more devek)pmentai 
domains Teachers can then have more 
specific information on which aspects of 
a chikl's self-esteem are especiaity posi- 
tive, and which areas seen) to need inv 
provenr>ent. If the behavtorgl instrument 
seerns to indicate that a child has ex- 
cessively negative or low setf<esteem m 
one or more areas, further U)eervation 
and testing of a nx>re specific nature 
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could be conducted by a child psycholo- 
gist or school counselor 

Building SeH-Esteem With some chil- 
dren, teachers may feel further testing is 
not r>ecessary. but that it would be ap- 
propriate to begin some form of immedi- 
ate rennediation to enhance the chtkJ's 
setf-esteem tn one or more areas For ex- 
ample, chiidren'f 5ooks or films, open- 
ended art projects, role-playing and large 
group discussions during circle tinrie all 
encourage self-expression and positive 
attitudes m young chikJren Suggestions 
for specific activities to mnprove self- 
esteem m each developmental area can 
be found tn a variety of sources Two es- 
pecially helpful books for teachers are 
Enhancing Self Concept in Early Child- 
hood, by Shirley C Samuels (Human 
Science Press. Inc . 72 Fifth Ave . New 
York. NY 10011. 1977). and 100 Ways to 
Enhance Self-Concept m the Oassroom 
A Handbook for Teachers and Parents 
by Jack Canfield and Harok) C Wells 
(P'sntice-Hail. Inc.. Engiewood Oiffs. NJ 
07632. 1976) 

When preschool teachers have admin- 
istered the checklist, devetoped class- 
room activities for remediation, and 
referred selected students for further 
testing, they i;an be confkient the first 
steps have been taken to Mp their stu- 
dents develop that alf important feeling of 
positive seif-estiiem. 

EMLV VtAIIS/AUOUST-SCPTEMeCa IfSS 
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Dwiaviwiai inaicsiOfS 
Of Self-Esteem 
In Young Children 


Correlation with 

Developmental 

Domains* 


High or positive 
self-esteem 


9 

|l 

li 


DtnAVIUnS 


Physical 


Cognitive 


Social 


Emotional 




















Often says. "I can do that " 


• 


• 


• 








Rarely speaks in large group or circle time 














Volunteers to answer teacher's questions dur- 
ing circle time 




• 


• 







Maintains direct eye contact ¥vhen speaking 
with others 






• 






Avoids looking at others; looks down towards 
fk)or when speaking 












Takes care of school property; returns materials 
to proper place 












Destroys classroom materials 












Enjoys playino different roles in the housekeep- 
ino or dramatic olav center 










— 1 


Oftsn ftSkS OthAr chifdran tn min m nlaw 

activities 












Prefers to play alone 






• 






Has oood Dosture* stendc anri u/aikc imnnhi 


• 




• 






Sucks thumb 


• 




• 


• 




Bites nails or fingers 












Cries excessively for no apparent reason 












Clearly and eagerly expresses feelings when 
excited or upset 








• 




Whines rather than expresses needs or feehngs 
in words 








• 




Always *1eMs teacher" about another child s 
misbehavior 












Works out peer problems with peers, rather 
than always telling the teacher 




• 








Has poor posture; slumps wfien standing and 
walking 












Is willing to share materials with others 












Tears up papers and "starts over " if one error 
Is made 












Often verbalizes negative feelings about others 
(e.g.. **He*s dumb**) 












Makes positive verbal comrrmts about friends, 
family and teeclMrft 








• 




HelDS other ChildflMI liihftn th*w amH mm^im»mr%f^m 




• 








Suggests alternative. Innovative methods and 

new i<<^** for mmntotinn nrnimMm. 




• 








Is reluctant about trying new actMtles 




• 






r, 1 


Offers auggettlons for solving problems 




e 








Participates aagertv in outdoor play activities 


• 




• 






Will not engage In grots motor play or outdoor 
group games 


• 








In 


Upon anNai mi school, always waits to be told 
what to do 




• 








Saklom laughs or smiles 




■ 


• 



Using the Chart 

1. Instructions: Read the following list of 
behaviors. If the behavior is part of the 
child's pattern, make a check mark in the 
box to the left of the description. (To help 
identify behavioral patterns within the de- 
velopmental domains, each t)ehavior has 
been coded(*) to one or more areas of de- 
velopment.) 

2. After completing the checklist, add the 
number of checks m the two columns If 
there is a considerable difference between 
the two numbers and the largest total is in 
the column of positive behavkxal indicators, 
the child is probably feeling good about 
himseif/fierseif and hence has high self- 
esteem. If the totals are equal or the 
largest number is in the column of nega- 
tive behavioral indicators, the chikf ntay be 
having self-doubts and therefore low self- 
esteem Additionally, if the negative be- 
havioral imlicators appear to be clustered 
In one or two developmental domains, it is 
possible that the child is experiencing low 
self-esteem concerning thoM areas only 
and may not have poor self«esteem in all 
respects (for example, negative tiehaviorai 
indicators might appear In the social and 
emotional areas while the child had high 
self-esteem about physical skills) ^ 

Susan Rae Miiier is Assistant Professor and Director 
of €ariy Childhood Programs University of St 
Thornas Houston TX 
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Motor and Auditory Skills 
Robert L. Carl 



From Living with Preschoolers , April -June 198(». 
(2) 1980 The Sunday School Board of the Southern 
Baptist Convention. All rights reserved. Used 
by permission. 



Larry, can*t you play with your toys? Mother has to 
prepare dinner now.** Throughout the country, many 
mothers experience at kast once each day the bmiUar 
problem oT directing their children's interests. 

Perhaps Lany doesn't enjoy his toys. Many preschool- 
ers do not find pleasure in their toys. Often parents do not 
understand the importance of play and toys. They may 
wish expert advice in the supervision of play or guidance 
in choosing the right plaything. 

When you arc toy shopping, ask yourself whether the 
toy you are considering for your preschooler will afford 
him opportunity to develc^ manual or bodily skills. Will 
it stimulate artistic and emotional expression? it suitable 
for a chiM his age? Is it so complicated that your young- 
ster will easily become discouraged in trying to use it? Is 
it sturdy enough to last as long as the child is interested 
in it? 

A vital factor related to choosing a toy is the amount 
of time a child is expected to play alone. And there is also 
the question of how to train him to be willing to play by 
himself However, forcing a child to play alone for long 
periods of time may hamper him in developing emotional- 
ly and socially. Also, you will want to keep in minu that 
the attention of preschoolers is Umited. 

The right kind of toy helps a child learn how to use his 
mind and body. It teaches him to share and to get along 
with others. Choose a toy in relation to the physical abili- 
ties of a child, whatever his age may be. Before his school 
years begin, he must learn to use his large muscles. He is 
not ready to handle materials requiring the coordination 

fine muscles. Those skills are developed during child- 
hood and improved throughout adolescence. 

During the child's toddler stage, the family's furniture 
will probably be in for a beating. Why not provide the 
child with a small but sturdy, chair that be can push 
around? This activity will aid him in devek^ing the mus- 
cles he needs for walking and running A small wheelbar- 
row will provide him enjoyment and will allow* him to 
exercise also. 

Picture books, especially the ones which contain famil- 
iar objects, fill a real need for the preschooler. Young 
preschoolers particularly prefer trains, automobiles, ano 
animals to the fanciful and the faraway, which have no 
immediate meaning in their lives. 

^3" Vay, liNie 1910 
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By using the captions and simple texu in picture books, 
you can b^ early to read aloud to the preschooler Read 
sbwly, allowing plenty of time for comments. 

An important factor often overiOi)ked is the cultivation 
of the preschooler's sense of touch. Sand and water 
exciting. Even the feel of grain under tiny bare feet is 
enjoyable. Soap bubbles, sofit dolls and animals, clay, 
finger paints, and mud pies aUow the preschooler to devel- 
op his sense of touch. Mention to the child how soft the 
woolly bear is or bow firm the modeling clay is. This will 
help him to associate words with the sense of touch. 

Recordings fascinate children at an eariy age. But your 
two-year-old will be interested only in simple music. As he 
grows older, you will want tc provide more elaborate 
compositions. If music is a normal sound around the 
home, the child may derive pleasure from it without your 
being aware of his interest. But as he develops enough to 
move around urider his own power, note his reaction to 
music at this sUge! 

Choose music with clear, incisive rhythms, smart paces, 
and simple melodies. Han>y folk ^gs and marches are 
ideal. A joyous movement from a Mozart serenade anc <he 
sturdy, foursquare momentum of a Bach composition will 
appeal to a youngster. Vary spirited music with calm, 
soothing melodies that will be restful to the child's ner- 
vous system. 

If a child's life is full of opportunities for getting aoout 
and exploring his home and if he has materials and toys 
in his room for creative experiences, he may to a large 
extent be left free to express himself v he wishes How- 
ever, toys may be meaningless unless the> are supplement- 
ed by life's experiences. Toys should be viewed as 
materials by which the chiM will learn about the world he 
lives in. 

You will want to remain alert to opportunities to pla> 
spontaneously with your child. Plan activities that will 
help him develop in body, mind, and spirit. Help him to 
learn unselfishness and thoughtfubiess and consideration 
toward others. Teach him to become self-reliant, coura- 
geous, and honest. And, remember, toys can be used effec- 
tively in your chiU's development, but only if balanced 
with meaningful interaction with persons. □ 



Rpbtrt L Carl is afnt-hnet writer fiom Santa Ana. California 
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Auditory Skills 

Parents, 

yo I too are dreamweavezs 

Storytelling's not a kst art (we all hold stories inside us, some 
By Carol Hurst old, some new) it's just your technique needs a little brushing 

up— master storyteller Carol Hurst tells haw 



FOR LEVELS PRE K THROUGH 12 

Storytelling 
Tell me a story 
Take me ttiere* 

To Camelot ar)d Arthur's knights 
And k>vely Guinevere 
Teli me about Ofympus 
And the gods that ruled the air 

Tell me a story 
Set me free* 

In the land of thorn-walled castles 
And the magic number three — 
Three bears, three pgs. three billy goats 
And wishes^always threv 

Tell me your story 
Make me know* 

What you dKl and what you liked 
And where you used to go 
What made you cry ; nd lau^i and love 
So many years ago 

Tell me my story 
Lei nr^e see* 

The laughing tmy baby that 
I used to be 

Te" me why I'm special and of 
The k>ve you have for me 

And when you've tokj those stories 
Tell me nwe* 

The work) is full of stories once we 
open up the door caro) Ot« Hurst 

Mv work) as a chik) was full of stor 
les. Sonr)etimes my father woM 
tell stories before we went to bed. After 
ctosing up the gas station, he'd clean up. 
then pick up the youngest chikj and rock 
while we all Mened to the stories of pir- 
ates and knights. Sometimes he'd ting 
storywigs of O^nmnMe and Smet 
fiefSy ^irom Me In a voice that was won- 
iferful. though always off^cey. 

My oMer sisters toU stories from the 
thick fairy tale books of Grimm. Ander- 
sen and 1^ that they brought home 

EARLY YCARS/DEOEMSER 1961 



from the library. Sometmrtes two of them 
wouk) have a "tell:ng bee"Hust one 
tale after another, each trying to best the 
other— while I reaped all the benefits. - 

Grandma Clark had her stories to tell 
as wen We'd all sit on the cushioned 
rockers on her front porch and she'd tell 
tales of a young boy and girl from feudmg 
families who fell m k>ve. of murder in e 
Sconish castle, of an okl man cruelly 
turned out by selfish daughters. Occa- 
sionally, she'd mckjde a kmd of poetry m 
her stories Oftea I coukjn't quite under- 
stand the poems, but I toved their music. 
Those stories paid extra divkiends— -not 
only did they keep me wtde-eyed on the 
front porch, but high school Shakespeare 
never threw me. for I recognized the 
characters and their solik)quies. I often 
wonder if Gram planned it that way 

Gran0pa Otis was also a storyteller 
His were stories of growing up m the hills 
of Western Massachusetts, of the antics 
of hired men and town characters and of 
the tricks played on city slickers Some of 
his family had gone west to homestead in 
Montana, while others searched for gokl 
m California. Their stories came to us 
through Gramp and. without ever having 
met most of them, we knew all about 
them and their adventures. 

School hekj stories, too. for in sixth 
grade I found Miss Grout. She'd been to 
every national park in her '36 Packard 
Through her I saw and felt every wonder 
in YeMowstone I even touched the very 
tp of rny finger, for an instant, m the botl- 
mg water of Moming Gk>ry Pool and 
wound up with a blister. I haven't been to 
YeUMstone since then. I'm afraid they 
might have changed it since Miss Grout 
and I were there. 

Ousting Off A Last Art I'm rjie the 
storytellers In my youth were not unique 
and you probably had your own. but how 
many storytellers are in your chiMren's 



kves? Are TV and movies their only 
sources of stories? If they are. your chil- 
dren have no chance to visuc*ize. Ail 
thetr stories are fantasized, acted out 
and recorded for them These stories are 
only absortied passively while your chil- 
dren stare at the screen; kids' imagma- 
tkxis don't get a chance to exercise 
themselves that way 

These days, many cniiuien probably 
nave tittle chance to hear fan>ily stones. 
Granciparentd and other extended family 
members used to tell stories, but now 
they sekJom live in the same house and 
holiday visits are usually too frantic to 
promote much storytelling 

And. it's sad but true, most schools 
don't offer many story-hearmg experi- 
ences either, alttxxigh the best teachers 
are usually crackerjack storytellers 
Somehow, we've let audk>-visuai mater- 
ials take over that role m most class- 
rooms 

Bui be of stout heart! Ail is not tost* 
You can come to the rescue for your 
head is fuH of stories First of all. if any- 
one ever toto you a story, you haven't 
really forgotten it It lingers somewhere 
in the attic of your mind. Oust it off Oh. 
sure, some of its edges are a little worn 
and It's cracked m a few places, but a lit- 
tle imagination and inventiveness can fix 
It up in no tinrie. 

Continued on page 50 
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DREAMWEAVERS 

AN ■ fiory HMdi 10 aueotid k ■ be^ 

QlnninQ, nMM snd #nd. You*¥9 got lo 

^AtftaA* M^kAf It'* aImm it — — *- 

WnOmwtnmnmmOKMMi ViO wn0l Vw pfuCV 

lim or oonliet k and ffitn you'¥t grio 
wnomtef hOM/ tfio choraclori toivwj 
Sio pfOWofn or woro (MiMd by H. Thon 
)iou'v» got 10 wrap N up with a "happily 
over after" or Ra oqunslant. Any (Mailt 
you lamofflbtr iMN atoo haip in making 
tw Hory mora vivid, ttw charactara 
moralui^draMm. 

You fcnoMf olhar aloriaa, loo. from tfia 
books you'va road and moviaa yoM*va 
aaen. Do your cfMran know Tom Saw- 
yar and Hucklabarry Finn; Havt thay 
mot Lorig John Silvtr? Long baforo 
thoy aro oW onough to ait through a 
roading of many of tha daaaics. your 
ohildran can ba faacinatad by haaring 
some of thair apiaodas. If you know 
soma plots, try tham out on your kids; 
you may what thair appatHas for mora. 

Than of oouraa. tfwra are your family 
atorias Thasa atories halp your chMrin 
gain soma sanaa of who tfiay ara. Thay 
also hatp tham gam aonia parspactiva on 
you as wall. Tan tham about you whan 
you ware growing up. Don*t gild tha My 
loo mucf>— it's good to ten tham about 
aonna stupid or naughty things you did as 
wail as about tha times you acted bravely 
and aitruisticaiiy. 

Ten them atorias of your ancastors. 
loo. if you know tham Why dK? your fanr 
ly come to this part of the workT What 
was lifa Nka m tha country thay laff> You 
say you don*t \now? Fmd out together 



and than M thaaa aloriaa loaach oViar. 

N a apacial ralaiMe la about 10 oele- 
toala a Mrtwaay or annivaraary. or tor a 
naly oiMandhg Ohriaimaa praaani for 
Van^Mnia, you can hatp a chNd give a 
tMndarM and unlorganabia gNi. Have 
tte chH. a giDup of chUren. or evan flw 
eMa flamly laam «w Ma aiory of flw 
peraon 10 ba honored. TMa rediatton la 
guaramaad 10 bring down «w houaa Md 
K won't coat a oant Fiirthennore. k Juai 
fnight bring about a mutual leapact that 
em not aNaya in evUance before. The 
fviaterial tor ate aiory isnl hard 10 come 
by. H'sewre for the asking. 

or OQuraa It's herd 10 atart Ming ator- 
ias tfyourchikfrenareuaadtoonlyhere^ 
and-ncMy conver mi on s with you. tfiay 
oeftamiy wi be taken aback whan you 
auddamy turn off tfwir favorite TV pro* 
gram and launch into your own rendWon 
of Tht Prmoe and the Pm^r So. give 
youraalf a chance lor auccaas. Dont 
chooae auch a tana lor your dabut. Wait 
until you're on a long car trip end have 
OKhauaiadg!! of tha word ga maa when 
even arguing has toat ks venom. If long 
tnpa aren't in the offing, there's aMeys a 
chance of a blackout whan you're all 
staring at a candte. Mealtimes make 
good launching times, loo. except me 
aioryieiiar always ends up with a coU 
dnner 

tnUfnate Communicatioa Whatever 
tme you choose to tail a story, don't 
make a big deal out of rt. Just tell your 
story aimpiy (there are aaktom talent 
acouts m tha audience) and your kids will 
tove It. They've probably rtver aeen that 



aida of you before. You doni naad many 
akKias 10 be in great demand as a story- 
Mar.eiher. I aianad wHh Br'ar Rabbit 
eioriaa tor my own kids and I'm siif gat- 
ing miaaga rut of ewm. Your kds wtii 
ask tor aw aame onaa ^ and over, 
you'l eee. 

After el a* aie you aiM thinking "Why 
botharr* Siorylaling wW help your kids 
gal to imow you belter. Thay'N aae what 
makes you laugh or cry or cringe with 
hor-v. Your vary choice of aiory vvili ten 
otfwru a whole tot about you. There's an 
Mmacy about aharing a atory that's 
hard 10 dUpicaie. It's a way of commune 
eating without lactunng. acokfmg or nag- 
ging 

You'M gat to know your chitfren better, 
too. Look atraqht at mam as you teii a 
aiory. ^ doni took af one another 
enough.) Thet way. you can watch a 
amie begin lanlatively and than eni( ' in- 
to a guffaw. You'l also spy a fear as rt 
akdas down a cheek or watch mouths lit- 
eraly drop open as a atory takes hokl 

You'l probably uncover other atory- 
lalerw aa wall. Don't be aurprised if an- 
other family member takes courage from 
your aucoaaa and tries to get into the aci 
Soon you'l fwve a hoet of stones and 
aKKyielars. You may even start to give 
the TV aet a run for Its money Stones 
have a way of taking over and a family 
with a fund of stories mcomnrKXi just has 
to be ctoser tnan a family without one 
Come on now and try rt! Onc^ Upon A 
Time ^ 

Carol Hurtt « L^«r«n at thf Jumpe' P^rk UDO' 
•tory Schoot. Wtttfino Statt CoHege wtttfiCio 
Ma and a comr^utino advtor to Ev 
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Visaed perception activities 
hr paier^ 

EY Contributing Editor Peggy Glazzard provides parents with 
By Dr. Piggy Giazzard tfie ways and means to help children develop in visiial 

perception 



FOR LEVELS PRE-K THROUGH 1 



I any ol the actMties Children work 
on in the primary grades require 
Ihem to gain mastery of Ails such as 
coloring, cutting, dterimination and 
matching . Students with poor perceptual 
motor sidlls wi have difficulty following 
directions reQuiring theee skills. Writing 
letters and numbers requires even more 
ey»hand coor d i na t to n, a skm that can be 
practiced at home, under the supervision 
of parents. As a matter of fact, parents 
can be very effective in this area and the 
practice very helpful for their youngsters. 

Shape dtocrimination is a precursor to 
discrinr^inating betwe e n letters and num- 
bers. MatcfWng Nkenesses and differ- 
ences leads to later ine discrimination 
between similar words such as rtacf and 
foadorcanandcaf. Many educators be- 
leve that chiUren can't be trained in per- 
ception skiNs. However. I believs that 
•ye^iand coordination practice is bene- 
ficie! for young children; mestery of cut* 
ting and coloring gives kids more confi- 
dence to try new reediness activities at 
ached. That'a a big phis. 

Drawing atlsntion to details such as 
word endings or medW aounds hellps in 
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focusing the perceptk)n skills children 
already have. Doing extra practice at 
home with activities that are fun can t)e 
nery beneficial for chikJren. And parents 
are excellent tutors when given a pro- 
gram of skills that are in concert with 
thoee ueed by the teacher in the class- 
room. Just remember, if one is concern- 
ed about reeding skills or ipetling. one 
shouM work on those skills. If one is con- 
cerned atxxjt writing skills, work on writ- 
ing skills with letters and not with isolated 
mazes or randonrtly selected dot-todot 
activities that may not buHd on skiHs a 
chikj already has. As a general rule 
though, parent-chik) practice sessions 
should be non-threatenmg and shouU t)e 
kept brief. 

Teachers— feel free to di^icate and 
send home the fdtowmg activities with 
your students. 

• On paper, draw straight, curved and 
spiral lines a uroad-tipped felt pen 
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Ask your chM to cut ak)ng the lines with 
scissors. 

• Find several large, relatively simple 
pictures in oU magazines or newspepers 
and outline thom with a broad-tipped felt 
pen. Invite your chikl to cut them out. 
Later on. progress to snoaier. more de- 
tailed pictures. 

• Give your chikl plenty of chances to 
nisnipulate ot)jects with his hands— en- 
courage your chikf to descrte the llce- 
nesees and differences between ai kinds 
of otijects. After you've gone grocery 
shopping, for Instance, ha^ your chikj 
stack the canned goods in the cupboard 
accoromg lo oomems ai me oeans to* 
gether. al tfie com togetfier. al tfte pears 
wgeuiei, eic. Tounger cnnoren can eori 
the a iventva r e into the eHvenfvare tray— 
knivea together, lories togetfier, tea- 



spoons together, tablespoons together 

• Copy simple iNustrations such as 
these on paper and invite your chikl to 
supply the missing elements a tree with- 
out a portion of the trunk; an elephant 
without a trunk; a car without a wheel, a 
face without a nose. eye. mouth, etc 

• ChikJren kyve connect-the^fot pic- 
tures and they're easy to make at honr>e 
Start out with drawings of simple ot)|ects 
expressed with large dots, then go on to 
more complicated drawings using 
sntaiier dots Here are two examples^ 
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• Copy simple geometric shapes on 
paper (rectangles, squares, triangles, cir- 
cles) including several of each kmd 
Show your chikl the paper and ask him to 
tell you which shapes are the same and 
which are different. Then, if you like, ask 
your chik) to copy a shape you point to 
on the sheet or to cut out a shape you 
point to. 

• Fok) a sheet of paper several times 
Ask your chikl to first trace over the f okls 
with his finger and then to draw along the 
foUs with a crr'on. 

• Have your chikl trace (foHow the 
ines with his finger) comic strip charac* 
tors from the newspeper. While he 
traces, or afterwards, have him describe 
what ha traced— what body part or arti- 
cle of clothir)g for example. ^ 
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Houl porents con 
provide o wide 
range of Ion- 
guoge experience 

Qdivides For their 
diildren 



By Drs. Gary and MaryAnn Manning 



Parwns are powerful elliet in 
the reading curriculum for 
they can provide a multitude of 
language experienfet for their 
children. There are juat ao many 
communication activitiet to be 
tound in daily home Nfe; teaches 
cen be a great and welcome aid in 
helping parenta provide thaae ex- 
periencea. Teachera have a aiore 
of auggaationa that they can ahara 
with parenta^-either through a 
parent newalelter. during parent 
meetinga or perhapa even in an 
informal meeting with indMdutf 
parenta. 

The following activitiea are Juat 
perfect for parenta to uae at home 
with their children. Not only are 
they diaigned 10 help thoae pre- 
and early readen. but iuat aa im- 
portantly, they provide learning ex- 
periencea that both parent and 
chid can ahare in together. 

t pa aMin> Children need to be 
able to e xpra a a t h anwalva a vaibaWy 
before Itiey tiegin laadkig active 



Hit auim Men m ummaiy Mm 
aenooi or rog mow, om oi iim^mrf 
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tiea. The home ia where the chHd 
leama to talk and ao parents should 
be encouraged to increase their 
vevtai interaction with their chH- 
dran. 

Pmrnuscm 

• TaHcaboutwuarydayaightaand 
aqparienoea wih their Mkt and 
^VBOucage him to talk with them. 

« flemind their chiM ofOT Joyable 
occaaiona auch ar tripa, viaita to 
relativea. birthday partiea. excur- 
atone to the zoo. eto.TheyahouM 
talk frequently with their cnlld 
about theae axperiencea. 

• Uae verbal and vieual expert- 
anoea— oial reading, the chlM'a 
art. a l eiev i aed chlWien'a atory. a 
faoomed story-«a abaaia tor oon- 
versation They can aak their chiW 
quaationa about the e wp erienoe to 

ailMMa^A^ rllTi * 

aamuMie nacuaaion. 

Vlaual l api a aelaa. Painting, 
drawing, acuipting and other art 
aetMtiea are ifnportant ways in 

Aarenci can; 

e Provide dMerent art matoriaia 
tor the cMM; peinia. erayona, chalk 
and day are ineivanelve medto. 
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• Set up an art apace at iKme- 
any amall apace wiN do. In good 
weather they might bring the art 
outdoors on the lawn or aidewalk. 

• Have play Jiough availabto for 
their chiM . They can either buy this 
acmpNng matorial or make it (mix 
one part aalt. one part flour and one 
part water than stir over tow 
heat until thtokanad). (Teechers: 
AlmoK any qtjjKt can be mode 
from aalt /IkMir dough, but fdr aome 
aiartor Ideaa. aee the arttole 'The 
Twel¥e Oifta of Christmaa" in the 
December '80 iaaue of far/y 
rears) 

a Creato a dhplay area for their 
chNd'a artwork. Ttie refrigerator 
door, or any door, a shelf or waN 
are p oeeibi ilti ea They can print the 
cMW'a name In large iettere on 
paper or cardhoerd and poet It in 
the diaptay area. 

CfaaHee OraaiaMae. Children 
grow through opportunWea to act 
out their f ant a ala a . Help perenis 
realiza lehal a great source they 
are fdr ebmulating their child's 
imaginalpn. 
Aarento carrr 
a 8et UD ^ dreasHto area in their 
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cNld't room or in Iho tonily or 
mcroition room. Thore. they can 
place old dothat. party draeaet. 
wwk dothas. coats, hats and Jaw- 
airy and parents can encourage 
their child fo invfle friends to play 
with the clothes. 

<erialp their children exercise 
'iheir imaginations. When children 
oNer pretend candy, tor instance, 
parents can thank them and tell 
them how much they lilce the flavor. 
Rasponding positivaly to imaginary 
pats and friends is important . . . 
these fantasies are natural growing 
experiences for children. 

a Engage in creative dramatics 
with their child l>y^ pretending to 
tiave telephone conversations or 
t)y acting out different characters, 
re-enacting scenes from television 
programs, guessing the actions of 
artimals. etc. 

a Encourage a// creative en- 
deavors. 



Children (and parents) 
usually enjoy singing-an outlet for 
saH-expresston that should be en- 
couraged. 
Parents can; 

a Sing familiar aongs to their 
child. Children enjoy listening to 
their parents sing and it encour- 
ages them to explore their own 
voices. 

a Look in their library's collec- 
tion of records o' in a music store 
for coNactkm of chikJren's songs 
for the home . Bookstores too . often 
have collections of appropriate 
songs. One auggestion is the re- 
cording (mockingbird Flight avail- 
able fromThe Economy Company. 
1901 North Walnut. P.O. Box 
25306. Oklahoma City. Ok. 73125. 

a Encourage their chiki to create 
now melodies, adding original 
lyrics or non sa n sa syllables to the 
invented tunes. They might even try 
some spontaneoua composition 
with their chM and create mek)dies 
for familiar rHjrsery rtiymes. 



dance mstructkm Is not the only 
way to ancourage self-exprassk)n 
fhrough dance. CniWren can learn 
lo axpiofe their Nto spaces by mov- 
ing in new ways In the infomMlfty of 
their o«m homes. 

e Help their cNM im.late animals 
by asking them to walk like an ele- 



•aa. Let parents know that formal 



"Help 
porents 
become 
oujore of 
the value 
of every- 
doAf ex- 
periences 
in the 
home 
ond com- 
munity.'' 



pham. kangaroo or bear or move 
ike a caterpillar, anaka. fish. etc. 
Parents can move with their chM 
as he or she acts out trees moving 
m the wind, a kite flying in the 
breeze, a bee searching for honey, 
ate. 

a Move to a rhythm with their 
chlkJ. They can make rhythm In- 
stalments from cardboard boxes. 
bn)onftsticks. plastic or metal food 



containers. They can just turn on 
the radio and move to different 
kinds of music. 

e Help their chlM cmate dances 
to music. Chikfren can begin by 
Imitating dancers on television or 
by craating original dances. Using 
long scarves or lengths of soft, 
ftoaty materials for props also helps 
motivate creative dance. 

Raadbig. Many parents read akxid 
to their chiMren and the impor- 
tance of this practice cannot be 
over-envhesized. The home is the 
major source of motivation for 
reading. 
Asrenis can. 

a Have as many books in the 
home as they can afford. Books 
need not be coatly to t>e useful. 
They can glean a wide selection of 
titles from discount stores or 
garage sales. 

a Read akxid for as many, min- 
utes each day as their schedule 
permits and read some of the 
books over and over again in re- 
sponse to their child's requests. 

e Read their own books, papers, 
or magazines in front of their child 
tor children need to see that adults 
anjoy reading. 

a RatoN stories they ve heard or 
heve told to their child. Parents can 
tali these storias over and over 
again to their chiki if interest is 
shown. They might even ask other 
family members suc*^ as grand- 
parents or uncles and aunts to toll 
their chikl alories they know. 

Wiflliig« ChikJren can learn much 
about our written language through 
aeeing adults write. Many common 
writing activities that occur daily in 
the home help chikfren uixtorstand 
that writing is actually talk writtan 



Parwts can; 

a Let their chito see them write 
and draw attentton to the way they 
make shopping Ksts. writo latters. 
make out checks, etc. 

e Print family mambars' first 
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TALK. TALK 
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names on peotr for thoir child to 
tee and attach tha nanwt to the 
refrigerator door or in tome other 
prominent place. 

e Record what their child says. 
For example, after a trip to the 
supennarKet or department store 
or other activity such as a trip to the 
circus or zoo. parents can ask their 
child to tell aoout the activity and 
then wnte what he aays. Parents 
can then display their stones. 

'fiperfeMe** Wofrie. Heving alt 
Kinds of experiences helps in- 
crease a child's vocabulary. Help 
parents tmcom aware of the value 
of these everyday experiences in 
the home aixl community. 
Parents can. 

e Take their chikJ to the places 
they usually frequent in their com- 
munity. They can te": about the 
things and occurrences commonly 
seen at the hardware store, super- 
market, city hall. etc. 

e Go on as many farmly outings 
as possible to places like the park, 
zoo. hbrary. museum, circus, etc.. 
and then talk about these experi- 
ences and diKuss them for as long 
at the chik) shows interest. 

The activities we've listed are 
only a few of the ways parents can 
promote communication growth— 
you might also want to look into a 
grest book on this topic written by 
Claryce and Roach Van Allen titled. 
Language Exp%rianca Actiwitias 
(Houghton MiffNn. 2 Park Street. 
Boston. Ma. 02107). 

Parents wHi be sure to welcome 
these suggestkm and ei^fyone— 
parent, teacher and child— will 
share in the positive results. ^ 
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Cognitive 
Lanagaage Skills 



Cognitive 
Development: 



Sybil Waldrop 



Ab, c, d, e, f, g . . . sings five-yetr-old Eric, as 
9 he waits his turn to go down the slide. And this 
is not all he can do. He can count to one hundred, identify 
colors, and point to a pink spot on the globe and say : "This 
tt Texas. My grandmother lives here." 

To the imknowing observer* it appears that Eric is 
maturing early in the area of cognitive development. What 
Eric demonstrates through his repertoire of verbal skills 
is not his superior cogniti ? level. Rather, he demonstrates 
the fact that his language ability far exceeds his cognitive 
ability. 

Cognitive development is often confused with learning 
specific skills and isolated pieces of information which 
Eric*s behaviOT exemplifies. Cognitive development is not 
leduced, on the one hand, to leaiHing the tfa^ee R*s; nor 
is it equated with the growth that occurs during a chikl*s 
tpontaneotts play. 



Cognitive development, much more broad and compre- 
hensive than either ol these views, refers to intellectual 
capacity. It can be defined as growth in the ability to 
manipulate and process the information which one ac- 
quires. 

Significantly more important than the ability to quote 
facts is the ability to think and solve problems. An old 
saying expresses diis with great potency: '*Give me a fish, 
and I eat fur a day. Teach me to fish, and I eat for a 
lifetime.**' 

Dr. Benjamin Bloom of the University of Chicago, after 
summarizing voluminous research, has amazed us with 
the fact that the child develops approximately half of his 
intellectuality [cognitive : ^h] by the age of four. By the 
time the chikl is six, he has ueveloped about two-thirds of 
the intelligence which he will have as an adult. Bloom^s 
evidence supports the conclusion that the environment 



living with frtKhooters 
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has majumuni impact on a characteristic during the pe- 
riod of iu most rapid growth.' 

In view of this startling information, what do oarents 
and teachers need to know about how thinking develops? 

The work of the Swiss psychologist, Piaget, provides the 
best source for the answer to this question. After yean of 
repuuble research, Piaget nas discovered that there are 
four stages of cognitive development: sensorimotor (birth 
until about eighteen months), preoperational thinking 
(eighteen months through seven years), concrete opera* 
tional (seven through eleven years), and formal operations 
(eleven yean on). The ages are merely suggestive. Each 
person progresses through the stages in the order given, 
each at his own rate. A stage cannot be skipped. 

The sensorimotor period is foundational to later devel- 
opment. The major tasks of this period are as the name 
implies— to gain control over the physical body (motor 
development) and to enrich the mental structures with 
numerous and meaningful sights, sounds, textures, fla- 
vors, and fragrances (sensory development). Through 
many experiences with real objects and people, the child 
learns that objects exist even when they are removed from 
sight. The child who cries when his mother leaves him 
illustrates this milestone in development. This means that 
the child has a mental representation of an object. The 
onset of object permanence and the increased use of lan- 
guage signal the transition to the preoperational suge 

During this second sUge in which most kindergartnen 
are chttsified, thinking is Umited and illogical and unlike 
adult thinking. 

Remember five-year-old Eric who was singing the al- 
phabet? Let*s take a look as he performs r typical thinking 
task. 

Mr. Wall makes two rows of five pennies each, one right 
under the other. Eric undentands that each oCthe two 
rows has five pennies. 

As Eric watches, Mr. Wall q)reads the pennies in the 
bottom row. Then he inquires, **Now, do the two rows 
have the same number of pennies or does one row have 
more than the other?** 

Eric readily responds as he points to the bottom row. 
*This row has more because it is longer.** 

This reply cbssifles his thinking as preoperational. He 
can count the five pennies in each row. He can match a 
penny in one row with a penny ir. the other— a skill which 
we label as one*toH»e correspondence But Eric does not 
have the concept of numbers. When the row looks hmger, 
Eric thinks that there are more pennies in it. 

Correcting his incorrect answer will only confuse him. 
He is bound |yy what he sees. Seeing is believing. He 
centen his thinlcing on what at the time is the most out* 
standing variable— the length of the rows. 

A teacher might force him to verbalize a right answer 
to this particular task, but cannot change his thinking. 
Thmking grows with many experiences and through trial 
and error, not through logic. Thinking cannot be rushed. 

The child in this stage is egocentric; that is, his behavior 



and his thinking are from his own point of view. This 
means that the chiM is self-centered, not selfish. He simply 
cannot at this level of thinking put himself in the place of 
another. 

Rhonda knrvws her right hand and her left hand Stand 
her in front of another child face-to-face and ask, *'Show 
me Carla*s right hand.** Rhonda will rea^ h with her right 
hand and touch the hand immediately in front of it (the 
left hand of the other person). She cannot mentally put 
herself in the other person*s position. In her own thinking, 
she has given the right response. To correct her would 
merely cause her to distrust her thinking. 

During group time when Korey stands up in front of 
othen so that he can see better, he is totally unaware that 
he is pr /enting othen from seeing. Korey will gradually 
learn to put himself in 5omeone*s place as he experiences 
what happens when someone stands in front of him and 
as his teacher patiently and penistently says such things 
as: "Korey, you can sit here and sec. Chris can*t sec when 
you stand in front of him.** 

Such behavior on the part of the child, sometimes mis* 
taken for moral badness, is simply a reflection of his imma- 
ture thinking. 

To expect a child to abide by the Golden Rule which 
requires thinking from another's point of view and re- 
sponding accordingly would be unreasonable at this stage 
of cogniti-' • *^pment. 

Thi .nild can deal with abstractions only as 

they a. ' ... u« physical terms. Consider all the abstrac- 
tions which teachen unjustly impose on young children. 
Note the abstract words in the Pledge of Allegiance. One 
of the abstractions does have a physical symbol, but try 
explaining to a preschooler. The child puts the only 
meaning he knows into unknown words. Listen as chil- 
dren say the Pledge of Allegiance. Instead of the child 
scying, "liberty and justice for all,** you might hear him 
say, **liver and juice for all.** 

Tl«e preschooler is literal minded. Just think of the 
mental pictures he has when he hean: *Tou are going to 
catch a cold.** "Follow the Golden Rule/* "Get on the 
ball.** 

Through many and varied encounten with people, 
things, and events, the child adds to his thinking power. 
A child can only take in information which is similar to 
what he already knows and undentands. As he adapts 
what he knows to make room for the new information, he 
increases his cognitive ability. Respect these facts of learn- 
ing. 'Teach him to fish **□ 
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teachers and restrarchers of 
the very young, we have assumed 
chat learnifig cu read and write are 
accivicies that take place in Khoul 
and have tube directly taught. The 
beginnings of the human infant's 
discovery of che writing system 
have been destroyed, belittled, or 
ignored. Those who believe that 
children aaively control their own 
learning, that preschool play is sig- 
nificant Co the conceptual and lin- 
guistic development of children, 
and that children wonder about and 
solve the puzzles chat are par of 
their daily lives should have real- 
ized thac children are also actively 
involved in learning to read and 
wrice. 

1 place the principles of the writ- 
ing system that children discover, 
develop, and learn co concrol into 
three categories: 

1. functional principles Atyt\op 
as children solve the problem of 
how writing is used and the pur- 
poses and significance that writing 
serves for themselves and others. 
The devebpment of the f uncti/mal 
principles will be influenced by rhe 
values connected to writing in their 
everyday lives as well as the child's 
needs for written language. 

2. Unguis tic principles develop 



as children solve the problem of 
how written language is organized 
in order to have shared meanings in 
the culture. This. includes the ex- 
plorationoftheorthographicgraph- 
ophonic, syntactic, and pragmatic 
rules of written language 

5. Relational principles develop 
as children solve the pniblem of 
what written language comes to 
mean. Children come to understand 
how written language represents 
the ideas and concepts people have, 
the objects in the real world, and 
oral languages in the culture 

These principles develop in con- 
cert with each other. Children learn 
these principles as they actively 
participate in daily literacy events. 
As they make these discoveries, 
children test out many hypotheses 
and discard earlier conclusions. It is 
their active participation in the 
complex interrelationships between 
context and language that makes 
learning to read and write easy. 
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These interrelationships provide 
supp<»rtive and rich cues from 
which learners select the most 
meaningful. 

As children are immersed in writ- 
ing and reading experience, they 
explote functional principles of 
writing development by asking 
themselves why people write and 
whut purposes writing serves. 

Jill, age four, knows that by put- 
ting a sign— MNSRS DNJROS 
KFPE A WT ( "Monsters— Dmger- 
ous— KeepOut")— on her bedroom 
door, she is able to get back at her 
(»lder sisters who never let her play 
with them when they have friends 
over. Five-year-old Cteoff drew a 
picture of a truck iiKluding the let- 
ters AP on its side: "That tells you 
don't go near that truck 'cause 
there's a monster in there. He's 
going to eat you." 

Both children, aware that writ- 
ten language serves to control the 
behavior of others, found ways to 
represent such functions by posting 
signs to tell people what to do. At 
the same time, they displayed the 
linguistic principles they areexpkir- 
ing. Jill, knowing the alphabetic 
principles of English and which 
consonants represent which soi *s, 
has developed kiKiwIedge about the 
useof some v'jwels and understands 
the ccmcept of word boundaries 
thr4Hjgh conventional spacing be- 
tween words, (leoff knew that he 
could assign meaning to a particu- 
lar form in his picture. Children 
karn,also, that written language is 
used when face-to-face communica- 
ticm is not possible. 



. As children develop independ- 
ence in their reading and writing, 
their productions often Kxik less 
conventicmal than they were when 
teachers or parents helped them 
(by dictating letters with correct 
spelling for the children to write 
down, for example). However, 
these productions reflect important 
moments in writing development. 
Development does not always result 
in a better product. It is related to 
the ability to generate a message 
that shows that the writer i5 in con- 
trol and is exploring ways of ex- 
pressing meaning. 

Writing and Drawing 

Some two-year-olds develop ways 
to identify their pictures and their 
possessions <four vertical strokes 
may represent a child's lume, for 
example). By age four, some chil- 
dren learn that they can write their 
own true or imagined narratives, or 
those they have had told or read to 
them. Often, these stories will be 
accompanied by drawings. Early in 
the development of this function, 
the writing may not be visible but 
may be buried under pictures. The 
child may write something and 
then move to drawing, iiKorporat- 
ing th^ writing into the picture. 

Children often write captions to 
explain their drawings. Holly has 
written the word zoo under her pic- 
ture of a lion in a cage. On the next 
line, she writes the letter L. She 
then says out loud to fio one in par- 
ticular, "How do you write '17" 
(making the sound of I as in lion). 
Andrea replies, "Apple ... A" 
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(naming rhe Iccrer), and Holly re- 
sponds, "Andrea ... A'* (also nam- 
ing the ieccer),and writes N next to 
the to represent lion. This talk 
about language is evidence of both 
girls* linguistic knowledge. Al- 
though some researchers are recom- 
mending that such Jinguistic knowl- 
edge be explicitly taught, careful 
observation reveals that all chil- 
dren diKuss their reading and writ- 
ing in the context in which it 
occurs, especially when they have 
reason to explore issues, as these 
kindergartners were doing. Chil- 
dren also learn that written lan- 
guage can be used so that some- 
thing won't be forgotten: They 
leave their parents a note when 
they go outside or write themselves 
a note to remenber important 
things. 

Exploring Conventions 

As children learn about the func- 
tions of writing, they also begin r 
wonder about hiow written langua^ 
is organized in order to commun 
cate. They learn th*!T written lan- 
guage takes certain forms, goes in a 
particular directk)n, has spelling 
and punctuation conventions, and 
has syntactic, semantic, and prag- 
matic rules that in some contexts 
may be similar to the rules of oral 
language but in others are different. 
Children's early attempts at writing 
resemble adult cursive forms 
(though their letters ctosely resem- 
ble capitals), and their control over 
the horizontal directbn is alnu>st 
univena!. c.i.'tdren who grow up 
with other forms of writing pro- 



duce letterlike forms that resemble 
the orthographic system in their 
culture, and they write in the direc- 
tbn most conventional for theircul- 
ture. 

The more that children use writ- 
ten language that makes use of 
punauation for purposes that make 
sense to them, the grea*'r their 
control over punctuation ^ecomes. 
Provided with a supportive envi- 
ronment, children will explore and 
invent puiKtuation. Evidence sug- 
gests that children develop ortho- 
grai^ic principles as much through 
reading a5 through writing. 

The syntactic and semantic prin- 
ciples children lear** also depend on 
their participation :n funaions of 
writiiig. Many syntactic features of 
written English do mn ikcut in oral 
languge. Early in their writing,chil- 
dren begin to show control over the 
principle that some morphemic 
endings (such as -edon verbs) a^e 
kept the same regardless of the 
phonological composition. As chil- 
dren develop their principles about 
written language, they alsodevekip 
the notion that in particular set- 
tings some principles are more sig- 
nificant than others. Use of phono- 
logical cues in English spelling has 
to move toward an awareness of 
spelling patterns much nnore com- 
plex than simple sound-letter cor- 
respondence. 

It has been suggested that chil- 
dren move from viewing language 
as logographic, where printed sym- 
bols are idea units, to thinking 
abi>ut language as if it were syllabic, 
before they consider the alphabetic 
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principle I believe that the influen- 
ces from the visual aspects of the 
orthogiaphic system may develop 
pricr to the emergeiKe of the rela- 
tionship between oral and written 
language. I have studied children 
who look at the box of raisin bran 
and say, "That says cereal.'" When 
asked, "Can you show me where it 
says cereal,*" they point to each line 
of prominent print on the box and 
hold onto the word cereal orally 
until they have finished pointing. 

As children explore the syllabic- 
nature of written language, they 
begin to show awareness of English 
as an alphabetic system. This is 
reflected in their invented spellings. 

Applications 

For teachers, curriculum, and 
schools, this information means 
that: 

• It is important f'"^ all concerned 
with literacy df lent to be- 
come observan «ia; children 
know about written language. 

6 It is necessary to respect chil- 
dren's capacity to learn written lan- 
guage and to observe developmen- 
tal signposts, which often include 
nonconventional forms, as evidence 
of continuous development. 

6 Intuitions about the develop- 
ment of programs such as language 
experierne, individualized reading, 
literature-based programs, integrat- 
ed curriculum, shared book expe- 
riences, and whole-language pro- 
grams have been based on theories 
that are rH>w supported by research. 

6 Children develop language as 
they use it, in at least three ways: 



1. Lan^ttaf^e learninfi. ^hencytf 
children use reading and writing, 
their opportunities for continuous 
growth and flexibility in reading 
and writing are expanded. Reading 
provides interesting ai.d new ways 
to express different i<leas. Writing 
provides opfxirtunities to discover 
its impact and power— ways to use 
writing to influence others. 

2. Learning through language. 
Language is ruu anend in itself. It is 
used to read about important issues 
in the world and to respond tothem 
by writing and exploring personal 
opinions. Reading and writing 
about math, science, art, and music 
allow students to wonder about the 
mysteries of the world and explore 
the principles of different subject 
areas. Reading provider opportuni- 
ties to travel to far places and to 
distant times. Wri.ing provides 
ways todiagram problems, to record 
events, to suggest ways todo things, 
to label and categorize objects and 
events important to the learner. 

3. Leaminr about language. As 
children read and write, they begin 
to ask questions and think about 
language itself. They inquire into 
language as an object of study. 

Organizing classrooms, schools, 
and curriculum so that students 
have many opportunities to read 
and write for real and personal 
purposes, to solve personal and 
social problems, to ask questions 
and firiid ways to seek the answers, 
to enjoy and explore the worM of 
literature allows them ;o use lan- 
guage to allow the three kinds of 
learning to take place. □ 
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"Please Read That Story Again!" 

Exploring Relationships Between Story Reading 
and Learning to Read 



If a child has ever asked you to reread a favorite story, then you .nay find 
yourself rereading this article— ifs just for you! 



In searching for explanations for why 
some children learn to read without appar- 
ent difficulty early in elementary school 
while others do not, reading researchers 
have looked at children's experiences at 
home, prior to school entrance. A common 
finding in this research has been that chil- 
dren who learn to read easily in school arc 
the same children whose parents have read 
to them at home (Durkin 1966; Sakamoto 
1977; Sheldon and Carrillo 1952; Sutton 
1964). Because the evidence from this re- 
search is correlational we cannot be certain 
whether it is the story rea ding itself or some 
ucner associalvd factor that helps these chil- 
dren learn to read. Nevertheless, reading 
to young children is ot:en recommended 
as a critical experience, ^nd parents and 
teachers alike are encouraged to read to 
children as often as the}* can (Department 
of Education and Science 1975; Durkin 
1970). 

Surprisuigiy though, parents and teach- ' 
ers rarely ask why they should read to chil- 
dren. Perhaps the question never arises 
because it makes such good sense that 
reading to children should be related to 
later reading abilit}\ It is important, how- 
ever, to know why reading to children 
makes a difference because unless we can 
answer this question, we have little to 
guide us in determining ;«ow best to r«ad 
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to young children, or in dv^ciding what ad- 
ditional experiences we might provide to 
help children learn to read. 

In this article, some of the common ex- 
planations for the effe^^ts of story reading 
will be discussed, and an alternative expla- 
nation, along wii. ^plications for dass- 
toom practices, will be presented. 

Common Theoretical Explanations 

Several theoretical explanations for the 
observed relationship between extensive 
story reading at home and later reading 
achievement can be found, including: 

• Identification and sociaMeaming 

modeling: Children are thought to jdopt 
behaviors of the parent because they wish 
to l)ecome like the parent. If parents read 
in the presence of their children, their chfl 
dren are likely to tiy to read, too (Bkind 
1974; Gordon 1976). 

• Direct reinforcement: Children are 
thought to receive many reinforcements in 
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the reading situation (e.g ., attention, phys- 
ical contact, verbal praise). Because of this 
positive reinforcement children are 
thought to approach mding situations as 
a way to maintain reinfo n cemgnt obtained 
there. In time, the reading situation itself 
would become neinfordng. Helping chil- 
dren learn to ''love" books or to develop 
an ''enjoyment'' of books as preparation 
for lat<>r reading instruction seems to be 
based in part on this explanation (Durkin 
1970; Flood 1977). 

• Emotional security and confidence: 
The wannth of the story reading situation, 
as well as the generally positive affective 
climate created by parents when they read 
to their children, is thought to support the 
child's emotional well-bemg, anv 'o build 
his or iver confidence. Tnerefore, children 
approach the reading situation bf^^^use 
they have developed good feelings about 
reading and are not afraid of it (Department 
of Education and Science 1975). 

• Language development: The reading 
process is viewed here as basically a Ian* 
guage^prediction process. The language 
learned from the stories themselves, as well 
as from discussions of the stories with par- 
ents, is assumed to make it easier for chil- 
dren to learn to read (Durkin 1970; Flood 
1977; Smith 1977; Olson 1977). 

• Book knowledge and knowledge of 
leading; Children are thou^U^t to gain basic 
understandings such as "books have be- 
ginnings and endings/' "print is read from 
left to right," "when one reads, one says 
what is printed in the book," etc. (Durkin 
1970). 

Inadequacy of Common Explanations 

Most of the common explanations for 
why reading to children should be benefi- 
cial are based on, or are at least consistent 
with, a learning theor)' model of learning. 
Specifically, the first three explanations 
stress the importance of motivatk>n and re- 
inforcement derived eternally from the 
learning act itself. In addition, they assume 
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that story reading serves as preparation for 
instruction in reading that is to occur at 
some later time, not that it is itself a situa* 
tion in which actual instruction can and 
does occur. 

This "readincss'^' view of story reading is 
ronsistert with a learning theory model: 
Learning is viewed as linear or additive, 
accruing slowly, bit by bit fhrough the es* 
tabbshment of "associations" or "bonds." 
In a learning theory model, the story read- 
ing situation would probably not even be 
suspected as a possible source of actual 
reading skills, because it would be viewed 
as too complex, disorganized, and unstruc- 
tured for such learning to occur. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that benefits from the 
experience have been assumed by many to 
be ones that render the child r teptive to 
and motivated for actual reading instruc- 
tion that will take place later in school. 

The language explanation assumes that 
reading is primarily a language process. 
While there '3 wide support for tiiis view, 
even its most ardent advocates do not say 
language is all there is to reading. Good- 
man and Goodman (1977), for example, 
suggest that readers use three systems: 
grammatical, semantic, and graphophonic. 
While the language explanation does as- 
sume that children learn something about 
the reading process itself f«om being read 
to, it Stresses only the contributions to the 
grammatical and semantic systems. Be- 
cause there is evidence that children can 
also learn letter-sound associations primar- 
ily from story reading experiences (Forester 
1977), the bnguage explanation is incom- 
plete. 

The book knowledge and knowledge of 
reading explanation, like the language ex- 
planation, is different from the others in 
that it suggests that children learn some- 
thing about reading from the story reading 
situation itself. This explanation, however, 
is randy extensively developed. Authors 
only mention it. and then stress the affec- 
tive eifects of story reading through com- 
ments such as, "Reading to children is 
|. -imarily for enjoyment, and anything that 
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detracts from that goal should be by- 
passed" (Durkin 1970, p. 84). Yet, it is pre- 
cisely this last, less well-developed expla- 
nation that may be particularly interesting 
and fruithil to explore, beci^use it is consis- 
tent with cognitive theory. 



A Cognitive Explanation for the 
Effects of Stoiy Reading 

A cognitive explanation focuses on the 
story reading situation itself as a source of 
data from which children construct ^;nowl- 
edge about rules that govern the reading 
process. In a cognitive theory of learning, 
the learner is viev/ed as active, both in 
terms of motivation and construction of 
knowledge. Learning is conceived struc- 
turally as schemes or representations of ex- 
periences that become reorganized and 
more highly differentiated as learning 
progresses (Piaget 1963). Access to complex 
raw data, or what teachers call "real expe- 
riences," is necessary for a learner to de- 
velop schemes. 

Reinforcement in the cognitive model is 
thought to be "inherent in the act of infor- 
nu'tion-proces^ing itself" (Hunt 1%5). The 
chili! engages in activities not for the pur- 
pose cf gaining external reinforcement 
(e.g., prai>c attention, afhc'aon) but be- 
cause he or she hnd^ tne activities interest- 
ing. 

What data about reading are made avail- 
able in t^:: story reading situation? What 
schemes might children construct? How 
might early schemes become reorganized 
into more complex schemes? 

With respect to the development of 
knowledge about letter-sound associa- 
tions, for example, schemes might develop 
as follows: 



Scheme I: Memorized Stoiy Line 

In the story reading situation, the leader 
makes the story line accessible to the child. 
When the same story is repeated many 
times (which usually happens), children 
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learn it "by heart." Learning stories "by 
heart" when they are read can be viewed as 
a cognitive scheme. The scheme is not the 
story line of an mdividual story but the 
genera] idea that story lines can be 
remembered, and general strategies for 
doing this. Children would then apply this 
scheme to several, or even many, tKK)ks that 
they oould learn 'l)y heart." 

Scheme II: Locating Print in Books 

The story reading situation also helps 
children locate print in books. Sometimes 
* parents point out words to their children as 
they read them stories. Even if they do not, 
children can probaMy leam which words 
appear on particular pages through 
obser\'ing when the parent says certain 
words. In addition, children's "by heart" 
versions of the stor\' line include not only 
the words b it the phrasing of the story, 
which they may be able to associate with the 
turning of pages. Ihese associations %vOuld 
help them "line up" their "by heart" 
rendition of the stcr>' with the words 
P'.inted in the bock.'Children probably also 
associate pictures with certain %vOrds that 
have been read. The>' know that when the 
parents say a certain line, a certain picture 
appears on the page. The picture can then 
be used to locate the page where a >art of 
the story line that the child knows is 
printed. 

In all of these wavs, children probably can 
determine what the printed words in a book 
say, and they can then become familiar %vith 
how the words look. "Reading" at this point 
might be "by sight," while earlier it wvould 
have been "by heart." 

Scheme III: Matching Letters and Sounds 

Once the child knows the story "by 
heart/' and also knows the same prints 
words "by sight," he or she can observe 
letter-sound correspondence. A thud 
scheme, consisting of the general idea that 
there is a pattern or some regularity in the 
correspondence lietween letters and sounds 
might possibly develop as a consequence. 
When a certain degree of teaming of this 
kind has taken place, "reading" using 
phonics rules can occur. 

It should be noted that Scheme III 
invdves a unique interaction between the 
child and a book, and does not involve a 
story reader. Scheme III, however, is a 
product of two earlier schemes that m 
dependent on the story reader. 

YOUNG CHILOREN 
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Each of the above schemes could be ex- 
pected to take considerable time and ex- 
perience to develop. The reader need only 
consider the iact that it takes an infant 
about two years to develop a complete con- 
cept of the object (Piaget 1%3) and about 
f be years to develop concepts of conserva- 
tion, dassification, and seriation (Inhelder 
and Piaget 1964; Piaget 1%5) to appreciate 
how long it might take a child to develop 
an understanding of letter-sound associa- 
tions. 

Implications of the Cognitive Model for 
Oastioom Practice 

If knowledge of letter-sound associations 
can be constructed by children in a fashion 
similar to ihat proposed above, then some 
ways of reading to children should l>e more 
effective than others. Suggestk>ns for pos* 
sible effective techniques follow. 

• Stor> leading, to most effective, 
•hoald take place in a situation that allows 
the diild to see the print in the book. Read- 
ing stories to large groups of children, or 
even to relatively small groups (six to eight 
children), may not give the access to print 
needed to learn words "by sight." 

• Turning the pages of the book may 
help children learn the phrasing of the 
story, which may, in turn, help ihem match 
their "by heart'' story line with the printed 
words in the book. This may hv one strat- 
egy diildren use to learn words "by sight." 
Again, individual or very small group stor>' 
reading situations would be necessary. 

• The same story should be read to chil- 
dren many times because repetition is re- 
quired for construction of the story line. 
The amount of repetition necessary for in- 
dividual diildren to construct the story 
lines of a particular book would be expected 
to vary. The "match" between the linguis- 
tic abUities of a child and the language in 
the book may determine in part how much 
repetition is required. The experiences a 
child brings to the book would surely also 
influence the child's comprehension of 
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what it says, and this, too, would probably 
play a part in determining the amount of 
repetition necessary for a child to construct 
the story line "by heart." 

It would be important, then, to pay par- 
ticularly dose attention to children's pleas 
to hear a particular story and to read it 
again. It is impossible to exhibit this kind 
of responsiveness when reading to a group 
of children, because children are different; 
the book one child wants and needs to hear 
may nrt he at all suitable for the others. 
Ag^ hen, reading to individual and 
sm; ups of children would seem to be 
IT 4.iore effective. 

• Adults should point out, at least oc- 
casionally, where in the book words that 
"say^' what they are reading appear. 

Adults should probably also pose ques- 
tions to the child, such as, ' Where do you 
think it says, 'MEEOW!' on this page?" or 
"Where do you think it says, 'Will you 
please come to my birthday party, Peter?' 
of\ this page?" Obviously, children would 
need to be very dose to the book to become 
involved in answering such questions. 

• Listening posts may le used most ef- 
fectively when children lOive individual 
books of the stories they hear to follow 
along in. 

• Children would need free access to 
books that are read to them at times in 
addition to the story reading time it>elf. 
Such access would' be critical for children 
to practice matching their "by heart" story 
lines vfiih printed words, and for integrat- 
ing their "by heart" and "by sight" ver- 
sions to abstract rules about letter-sound 
associations. Mere access to books that 
have not been read may not be particularly 
useful, and no access to books that have 
been read would limit learning terribly. 

• Observation lists us^ d to keep records 
of children's progress should include items 
such as the following: 

— Child chooses frequently to look at 
storybooks during a free-choice activity 
period. 
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—Child asks adult to reread stories often. 
—Child pretends to read familiar stories to 

him- or herself, to other children, or to 

stuffed animals and dolls. 
— ChUd corrects the adult when he or she 

alters the story line of a familiar story. 
— ChOdiums pages for adult reader on the 

basis of phrasing clues only. 
— ChUd asks what the words in a favorite 

storybook say. 

• Teacheis should encourage children 
to compose stories that the teacher can 
write down. These experience stories 
would be easy for children to read ''by 
heart" because they composed them. 
Stories of individual children, rather than 
total-group experience charts, are likely to 
be more effective in promoting the devel- 
opment of schemes described above. 



Summary and Conclusions 

If the view presented describes with 
reasonable acr rary what indeed does oc- 
cur, then it is clear thai the haw of story 
reading is critically important. Even pro- 
grams in which story reading occurs on a 
daily basis may not be very effective if the 
stories are alv/ays read to the entire group 
or if the same books are not frequently re- 
peated or if children do not have access to 
books that are read. 

The effects of story reading at home may 
be quite strong, while the effects of even 
frequent story reading at school may not 
be. At home, the child is usually on the 
reader's lap where he or she can see the 
print and turn the pages of the book; in the 
classroom children often are seated far 
from the book in groups of twenty or more, 
a situation rtiat Units both physical and- 
vbual contact with the book. / * \ome, the 
chUd usually chooses the books to be read, 
thus ensuring repeated access to tne same 
books; in the classroom children often do 
not select the books that are read to them. 
At home, a child has easy access to his or 
her stor^KX>ks at other times than when 
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the parent is reading; unfortunately, at 
school there is often only a short time when 
children have access to books. In far too 
ma^v classrooms, tx>oks are kept high on 
shelves or on the teacher's desk, out of the 
children's reach. 

The issue of whether or not young chil* 
dren should be taught "reading skills" also 
emerges out of this discussion. The real 
issue is not whether children do or do not 
need to learn reading skills, but rather, how 
children come to know the skills that in- 
deed are necessary if they are to learn how 
to read. In a learning theory model, the 
teacher teaches the skills directly, in one 
way or another. In a cognitive approach, 
teachers provide experiences that make 
knowledge about the reading process ac- 
cessible to children who are thought liter- 
ally to construct the skills for themselves. 
While skills are not directly taught, teach- 
ers must pay close attention to the kinds 
of experiences that are provided. 

The cognitive model also suggests pos- 
sible rein^dial procedures for children who 
encountei difficulty in the elementary 
school. A direct skill-teaching situation 
may be successful with children v/ho have 
had all the necessary experiential back- 
ground, such as hr ving been read to at 
home by their parents, before the\' are 
taught to read in the school situation. They 
probably already know, at least on an in- 
tuitive level, the very skills that they are 
being "taught," and have learned to use 
others as well. Thus, they master the pho- 
nics training quickly. Because these chil- 
dren are often the best readers, teachers 
believe erroneously tnat it is the phon;cs 
training that is responsible. 

Children without this background, how- 
ever, may become terribly k>st, not know- 
ing the source of these rules. For these 
children, the cognitive model would pre- 
dict that no amount cf phonics drill or train- 
ing would be effective, not because it is too 
"hard" or "advanced," but because the in- 
formation is too simple, i.e., data-starved. 
It is isolated from the data-rich conter.t of 
real reading materials. 
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Children experiencing this difficulty may 
profit from the procedure found to be ef* 
fective by Chomsky (1975). She was able 
to help four third graders who were having 
great difficulty learning to read, despite 
hours of phonics drill, by having them 
memorize storybooks! Although she attrib- 
uted her success to the confidence gained 
by the children in their ability to read, it 
might also have been due to the knowledge' 
of the reading process itself obtained in the 
itory reading situation described above. 

Some possible directions for research are 
also suggested. We need answers to the 
question: "What does reading look like be- 
fore we recognize it as 'real' reading?" We 
know what behavior i are typical of young 
diildren on tasks of conservation and clas- 
sificatk>n, for example, and we know how 
these behaviors change qualitatively over 
time. But we do not have comparable de- 
scriptions of behavior for early reading. 

Instead, we have knowledge about chil- 
dren's ability to recognize or manipulate 
i$olated dements thought to be related to the 
reading process (e.g., alphabet recogni- 
tion, recognition of rhyming words, etc.). 
This is very different from knowing how 
they understand the process of reading as 
a whole. To use mathematics as an exam- 
ple, it is the difference between knowing 
that a child can recognize the numerals one 
through nine and knowing the child still 
confuses space with number (says there are 
more cubes in a row when they are spread 
out than when they are dose together). 
These two pieces of information are likely 
to lead us to different conclusions if we are 
trying to determine if such a child is 
"ready" for instruction in operations on 
number, e.g.« addition, subtraction, etc. 
They become critical in determining how 
we might attempt to help such a child come 
to understand addition. 

The few researchers who have suggested 
that cognitive skills are involved in learning 
to read (Dimitrovsky and Almy 1975; El- 
kind 1974) have assumed that these consist 
of the logico-mathematical concepts of co i- 
se/vation and classification. What I am sug- 
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gesting is that structures unique to reading 
might also develop. The schemes outlined 
above might possibly be examples of chil- 
dren's early understandings of the reading 
process. Of course, any theoretically-based 
hypotheses such as those suggested above 
need rigorous empirical confirmation. 

Finally, the discussk>n presented here 
provides an interesting basis for specula- 
tion about the relationship between affect 
and cognition. If the stor>' reading experi- 
ence is to result in the cognitive learnings 
outlined above, a dosr.iess between the 
adult reader and the child is required. In 
other words, a story reading situation that 
is loaded with positive affect (e.g., individ- 
ual attention, physical contact, verbal 
praise, etc.) is the same situation that is 
loaded with information for the child. Part 
of the "loading" no doubt results because 
the adult is in a situation where he or she 
can be responsive to an individual child's 
behavior. The aduli can be directed by the 
child to back up or to go forward, to repeat, 
to answer questions, and so on. 

It may be that a child's affective tie to an 
adult is influenced by the adult's respon- 
siveness to the child's cognitive needs. It 
has been well-documented in relation to 
infants, for example, that they like best 
those adults who are most responsive, i.e., 
who play with them, etc. (Rheingold 1956; 
Schaffer and Emerson 1964). It has been 
suggested by others that infants may like 
these adults hesX because they know that 
with them around they can get interesting 
things to happen (Schickedanz and Gold- 
stein 1977). 

Affect and cognitu>n, then, may truly in- 
teract with each other. If this conception is 
at all accurate, ideas such as "we should 
limit goals of the preschool to emotional 
development and leave cognitive devel- 
opment to the elementary school" need to 
be reconsiderec^ ^jf 
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CQgnitive Lmgutfe Skills 



Reading Readiness 

Asperis Overlofikcd in Sinieiured Readiness 
Pragranis and Workbooks 



Nancy K. Carw 

Durin^r the l%Os a concern for clKr c:auscs of 
sclMiiil iaik .r prompced an emphasis im rhc for- 
mal tcath.n- ji' letters. phunKS, mimKTs ami 
other skills nnd kmmkfdi!c thiHi>:ht to be im- 
portant to success in reading (Rudolph and 
Cohen. \9Hih Vi'ith this turn tou-ard academ- 
ics, mam kindergarten teachers began to rely 
on structured commercial workbooks as the 
mair^tay ot' their reading nradiness prnurams. 

Liw ( I9S V pp. M |. ap|>niprutclv niMnts 
out that. 

^'•u- s rtrKixuTvc fn rij,unt»> priieram% ran be 
*TH#r. v.:imui» fi^n u.ur .. iKVowrv ro iircin read- 
me t^hummt- KL-mmatHin. rnvmc Ik-ntihcatfiin. 
and shape iimiptrtiiin are thrci skills Hmtid »n mosr 
rcajifK^^ nniLTims wimh nu%- ix- uitntvit tor somt- 
preKiKi.Hm M.ifrinirr. these Nktljs srv unncccssarv 
lur aiciuirini: a rarntr jjrirt sicnr vmaholari and /e*r 
un SniKf ir v.-n-,% iinpiirtant 'Jdfm-nr^cc 
Vi.itn. i'r9uti>e>. Jefu^n>k.lUiH*aN^r\ f»Krcju- 
mg jnu thoK- nrquireu for siactss in iiirnui ftaiiinc 
proi'rams If soth differences are siemntanr. j rttx 
aminattcm nt' current kHohI mitlvidi is ^-arrameJ. 

Endless mwkbook pages and drills m gra- 
pheme-phoneme correspondence, rhyming 
words, sequencing, tracing, copying and 
matching do not provide prereadcrs with a foun- 
daCion liir underscanuing and enidying the read- 
ing process. When srruaured programs and 
workbooks art used at am krvel. it often means 
that reading becomes a scries of' segmented 
skills lessons rather than a thinking activity 
involving meaningful language and associa- 
tww. It is imperative that teachers provide spe- 
cific experiences, knowledge and enviipnmenrai 
acton chat will ensure success in reading Al- 
though Che main focus here is directed coward 



pa-reading. the icdbming compilacMHi is oTten 
overkioked not orily at the a-adinc-ss kvcl but at 
all other k-vels of num* strut turcd iommtrcial 
a-aiiing programs. 

I. Surround chiMren with mam firms of 
print and a variety of devices fiir creating it. 
Tht kindergarten classriMm must « •nuam many 
Uifiks to he changed on a regular lusis. Obit cr> 
in the n«om can be lubek-d and children $ .J»i 
rated and illustrated storm t an be hunc m y^^- 
cul places. Prmidc piod ihilda-n s maco^ines 
ro pondrr u\-( r and uld maeazints and latJi *;.- 
oi all s€mi ut lut apart Manipulate t-^ sutn ..^ 
magnetic k-tters of rublirr puntb-out ktters. 
<mall chalkboards', easels, and a varictv «f pj. 
pers ami writing instrumcnis should be avan- 
abkr to childre n at ail tinx-s. Ixrrer item ils ana 
tvpruTiten* are also aovantagetHis to the .ni- 
dren and oHer gaat opporrunitv Un experimcn- 
tatKin. 

i. Use fschni literature. 
When children are read to tonsistcntb. tncv 
bi'gin to reali/e tnat print has a c<»mmunKativi 
purpiise. The class should Ik n-ad to as a whole 
and in small groups ChiMren should be able 
ro hold the book and make note nf the nrim ami 
illustrations as ir i% read. Questions simuid :v 
asked that encourage thinking such as. "What 
would you have done/" "Why do you think 
. . ' "What do you think will happen mncc 
Emourain: children to demonstrate their under- 
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sc^nJifii: of srorits. charaictrs and fediiius 
rnttiio .j:^r...:.,^r. m. P^mhit ii.«>k* x\ux nav. 
liCtn upic >o viiiKlrui .jii iKar snvit.. iiKtrc 
frequcfitlv. Ic-nhcfb .an prcpart- rjpeu bonks 
with bavkurcHJiiJ music and wunds «>r um- vtma- 
ut the riunv H tj available lummcauHv An cx- 
iClicnr I xn t j|K-d Wnk^ is rht /v u/// 
b>- Bill Martin tpublishcil in- Hnlr. Rinciurr 
and Wiimimi. 

^ PnivKk rial expmcnccs «> enhance chil- 
dren \ ixperiences wich print. 
«'himcr pu>Mblc uinnt-ct tu.il cxpcncnics 
:o tht- bmiks thjt art- aad. OftiT children a wiut 
ran^f nt din tt experience tfur mav prm kk a 
hnk to $tor>' tnpK*. char^ncers. scccinjiis. ferl- 
•ni:< w xtivitics Hjtkcniund expi-ricrite$ and 
knu^kkd^e ar:r tht •w.' - ul listeninM •.iMnptc- 
hensmn in kinder^ancn or rcadmi: tomprrhcn- 
SMm later. 

4. Devdup iiral langunge ubilic>; 
Children must be compecenr users of oral Ian- 
fu^ in order to learn CO lead (Gillec and lem- 
pk. 1982). "A chiU s luiguage is the rm ma- 
•erial n rndins. It coocaiitf the meanin; the 
duM knows and fcnm the bise fiir the necessary 



pairiflirs a » ji:ld makes Ix-tutrrn oral an<l crarnu 
•imn..,M:. . ..ri.iiiL- ! 1 icaii Ru.>,Hi.. w . 
V' / Kr>carcn lus umunuLU n: iviaciu.. .. 
piisitue relationship hit^eeii laneiwcc uevci 
opnienr and reading athievnncnt iNtauiiet 
I9H(^ Lilun. i9'>ti. A feaihtrs mk- nam in 
ro cxp.iii.: hilJrns im-iu^i xrv cn iiurai int: 
thcni to iimuss rlitir expimncw. doirihe . Iv 
Hxts and MfuatHms. and answer guesrions \\^ 
ptopriate mcKlels ot laiieuaj^e should U jvaiiaMr 
Jurine cxperienic-s— in tetordiniis. hims ..iui 
>torus. c>pp<,rrunirks musr in ritnid i; ror 
ehildten to exptTiintw and play h icn ian4:uaje 

5. tscablish the rdatiunship betmven spo- 
ken and wrttien languaite. 

Uiildan ntuit understand tha: wrat u .ai. .ai; 
be wrua-n dam n. The abiliti to match speech 
4nd print umts is a basic prereadinjc skill rhar 
must not be overk)uked (Smitn. 19"9: Gillet 
and Templt. 1982). The relanunship e-n he 

S L ^ *^ '•P^'^^ ^ child 
•~ • "^i* print 

« the words are voiced. When chiUien dictate 
« with the language expenenee ap- 
proach to leading. Che speech*coimrc match 
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ioun becomes evidem. The bisK pranise ot this 
4>proich is rhat whar can be chomhr aui be 
spoken, what can be ^oken can be written and 
what can be written can be icad. Dicornd sto- 
ries may be initiated through experiences and 
written individually or as a group. Children 
fellow their own language as the teacher lereads 
and poims out the words, enabling the speech- 
co-print cooncaion. 

6. Foftser an understanding of the conven- 
tions of print anu books. 
Befere children can learn to read, it is necessar)- 
that they yndentand: 

□ the concept of word as a meaningful com- 
bination of letters bound by white spaces (Mor- 
ns. 1980; for a specific procedure to assess a 
child s concept of word, see Morris and Hen- 
derson. 1981). 

□ one reads from left to right 

□ the idea of top and bottom of a page and 
m'hen to turn it 

□ a book has a beginning and an end 



O print is meaningful and telates to things in 
the world. 

Besides exhibiting an undemanding o( the 
conventions mentioned aboi^e. children often in- 
dicate their initial interest in print with ques* 
tions like **What dues this say?'* or '*Whrre 
does it say , , 

7. Scimulaae chinkiiy. 
Furth (I970>rin support of Piagct. recom- 
nrnkls that m*hcn mtirking with children ol kin- 
dergarten age, time is best spent on activities 
that directly promixe cognitiu dntrkipment 
Sensory cxperiemes, mam* concrete nunipuU- 
tives and disco%Tr)' kaming are all emphasized 
<Cannella, 1982). Froebel. the originator of 
kindergarten educatkm, cbimcd that pLiy is thi 
wiirk of chiklren (Rudolf and Gihen. 1984). 
Play is the most natural wa> to stimulate think- 
ing that will promote cognitive gnmth. *Jle- 
cem expansion of research m the area of play 
and its effects on kaming lirmh supports the 
mnion that concrete objects and experiences 
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ounifMilaced by children at pUy are the prereq* 
uiiices CO successful acquisition of more absrracf 
iktlls as learning to read" (Gentile and Hoot. 
1983. p. 436). 

8. Provide opportunities ii> gain a sense of 
wtory acructures. 

QiiMren use their knowledge of scory structures 
CO understand and refiic m ber' narratives as lis- 
teners aiKi btcr as nsidcrs. Awareness of cic- 
meius such as setting, characters, thcfnc and 
plot can be dcvciiipcd by hearing! stories fvjd 
many tinH*s, acting out stories, diitatin;: per- 
sonal stories and iKher activities. (Fiw more spe- 
cific activKKTS that iiicus on these elements, see 
McGctet al.. I9H2). 

9. EfKCMirage UMf c>f prcdictiiin. 

All efficient nraders predict what the text is 
likely to sav in the next lew words in sentences 
by usin^ grammatical and meaning cues and 
the structure ot' the text (Gilk-t and Tempk-, 
1982). Smith (19^9) savs that comprehension 
depends on /"edict ion. After piedKtini:, the 
reader then a-ads on to rontirm hypotheses 
This ability can be initiated bs: UNini: predict- 
able book^ — those havini* repitirive ianisuaur 
patterns tir repeated or cumulatixe st4ir\' events 
Kinderganen children tan praitite nrtdictinL* 
and connrmini! as liKx listen to rhesi stories 
beinv read akiud (For more snecitit jiriMrics 
with preuictabk' hmiks. see TiHnpkiii> and Vie 
beler. 19K'>. For biblmcraphK-s ot preditraMt. 
books, see Rh«ides, 19K1: Undue. Wimiirrau 

and Hakn. 19K>; Aikrn and Alkn. 1976 ) . 

-'(' 

10. Provide essential suppcirt and feed- 
back. 

As children make and test their predictions 
about print and readini:. adult support ano 
feedback are essential. The reacher must be a 
patient and rokrrant nrviurce person, ready ri 
answcT endkss quotions and nurture |iositive 



feelings about readif^ and books. 

It is vital to r e m e m be r that readir^ is a com- 
plex and enjoyable thinking process. Many 
ftructurcd readiness progruns, workbook pages 
and drills do nor provide an adequate basis fi)r 
beginning reading instructkm. The experi- 
ences, knowkdge and etnrironmcntal fiictofs dis- 
cussed above will provide prereaders with a 
(bundation for an undcTStanding of the prmess 
and l«ir later success in reading. 

Alkfl. K V.jnJi. Alkti Ltmi:M,0gi H^f^mt X:ttHu' Hi*Mi«i 
Hriiltfi.(. A.HK Wifb^rjJjnJI) iUli-v t'oni: Prolhuliii 

^ 7^jiU£i«jU/U-Sf*(l*M«l NM|.*>t 

iMWi'SU.it S 'Ikeiimin^ ftuJin^* Thi ItiHuinri < lurntiut 
'•f Dk-M-liipmiw ' ILjJim: Imfrmtmmt I9ifl>»ji <»I*«n 

l-unh. H l^uttt H 'LmHift Lnfck-vn**! CJim. N| HrcmMi 
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Various prt-arithmetic con- 
cepts srs logicai prs-rsqui- 
sttas to an undsfstsndin o ol srith- 
mstic concspts. Prt-arithmstic 
conoapis art an undsrstanding of 
the numbers zero through 12 and 
soma pra-addltion and pra-sub- 
traction concepts. Hera's a simple 
assassmant twad on pra-artttwna- 
tic which is actually a continuation 
of Anne Marie Rtzmaurica's IS- 



pies. The child needs to under* 
stand and translate all thasa com- 
ponanis of the concept sevon. But 
how does the taactiar measure for 
maslary or to datarmine if a prob- 
lem exists? 

The six questions that follow the 
illustration t>elow will help you 
assess mastery of number con- 
cepts; the illustration shows in what 
ways the questions or tasks are 




item asaasamant for developmental 
levels (saa her article elsewhere in 
this section). The following list of 
procedures can halp you diagnoae 
and ramadiala aarious dalays. 

Sets. Symbols and Words 
Adults are ao thorougMy familiar 
with early number concepts that 
It's often d: cult for them to imag- 
ine what it is Mca for chMran wtian 
these idaas are first forming. Fbr 



seven maan? The child hears the 
teacher say the word saiwn. seas 
the numeral or aymbol tor 7 and 
sees a raprasamation of ffia eat of 
seven, k^.. a picture of aaven pup- 

Or. John VNok b s MMor of Gducalon VI 
Tlw Setr^ 4f MicsMon, MtfSiwMm uni- 
vsitiy. C«velon. 1 t)r. r schwd u<m 
socMi Oun for ^ipwH Osvslofviitnl. sbo 
«i fmniiiMHsm • vc* Tim oi i 



related to sets, symbols and words. 

(This is rMHy a two-fmrt assess- 
ment Fifst, as/ic tfm questions using 
onfythenumt)enonetofiv9, then, 
efter mestery of these number 
conc^^ is shown, moveontothe 
numbers one to 12, Meny pre- 
schoolers can recognOe e set 61 
one to objects without count- 
ing, howem, when more then five 
objeds ere in^oNei. immediete 
recognition is more difficult.) 

1) Spread out a number of pen- 
nies or counters and ask. "How 
many are there?" If the child 
counts, see If he organizes the ma- 
teriel in acme way or if some ob- 
jects ate '^'^jniad more than once 
or are akippad altogether. 

2) Qlve the chid 12psnnies and 
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ny. *t31v0 me tigM.*' or '*Giv« mt 
four." tic. 

3) Writt tht numbtrt ont 
1hfou0h 12on inctoxcsnli. Putttw 
Cini} in • row, out of Ofdir Md sik 

um Crao Hi l^OVn V> vm wQiH, 

4) Um tht cr^ from 9m tmk 
tbO¥0. Orsw^ •% flt randofn, 
prtMnt N tc ttm MM and My. 
"What m '^r doaa this atand 

forr* 

5) Give »» cMW 12 Miniaa. 
TYwi wrtta a numbar frofn ona to 1 2 

. VI Max card and aay. "Giva 
^ thk mny pannias." 

6) Layoutaaatof^ -"10 12 
pannias. Ma^.f an array aith ttia 
numarallndax ivda. fNiMtoarow 
of numbaft and ny. "Point to tha 
caro uiai wn now many panmas. 

Ordaring 
Maslarinj tha numbar wotkH, aata 
and nuwarati that qo with numbaii 
k ona ttiinQ for a diM; ttia ctiNd 
muat also urKtarstand ttiat 2/lwo/i 
tMlongt, oonoa|)tualy, rfgtit bafora 
S/ttwaa/:* . Rfit Via ctild muat lia 
aoia 10 ofoar wanm aacn aapaci 
(Mordi, numarali, aata) and tfian 
amonQ aH t^raa. This aaaaaamant 
can show you wtiara moat chUdran 

1) Onlsii^i^ iha aiordk. Iloat pro- 
sctwoia r a tMQin aarly OfOartoQ ttia 
words for numbarSi tliat Is, oounl- 
Ing out loud. Wtian Via ctriM can 
count ftam ona to 12, can count 
badoaarda from 10 and can count 
starling in Itia middto C'S^V ^ 
count wNh four."), you can faal a 
certain maaiary lias tiaan atiainad. 

Ont$ring mt$. Qkm a atutant 
dot cardif (hst card lias ona dot* 
aacond two, ale.) and aak die 
chad to put tha^i in order. Aa ba- 
fora. start with the eele one tofMe 
end imMo on to the aalR one to 12. 

9) (MMnip iwiierais. Uee ate 
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tesk in (2) eubelltuting the cents 
efKNVino numerals. 

4) Ntordk Id eefa. Have tlia chad 
welsh ee you lay tha dot cards laoa 
down, in order, from one to 12. 
Aak, 'INhich ona sfiows tfirae?" up 
Tvmcn one enows seven f unw 
youeeemtery. 

9 Mibdk Id numerals. This Is th(^ 
aame ee teek (4) but eubetthittno 
nunw?al cards. 

QMumarateloaefs. lyoyoutthe 
est cards face down and In order. 
Pul e numeral card et random end 
ask, *lMiich cerd has this many 
dots?" Tha chHd chooaea tha 
proper card from the face down 
cards. 

7) Mumarsfs Id words. Lay out 
llie numeral cards feoe down end 
In order. Point to one cerd and ask, 
'IMtiich number is on this card?** 

8) SMUID numarafc. Revarae the 
task in (6). 

0) S9ls Id word!s. Same as (7) 
ueirig dot cards. 

1Q) IMng 0fd9r. Fbr rearing 
words, aay a nurnber from one to 
12 and ask, "Which comas naxtr* 
For aymbds. show e canl with a 
numeral on It For aets. ahow a 
randoniy eeleded dot c£rd. 

11) (Mrvordar. Usetheprooeee 
In (10) end eay Mslsad. 'Vmich 
card comae right iMfbreT* 

12) Uting oafr. Chooea two 
words (flm. mm), eymbols (5.7), 

rr eels ( ) ( ) end 

aek the child, **Which cafd(a) 
oomee belwaenT* 

iMicnaio SMS fvnn 
Ottier Sets 

* ■ I I ■ ^ ■ I- - " m ^^lit« ■ 

avaai u nu et sia nosiB oi aooiuon 
and eubiractlon oonoepis wM de- 
pend e lot on the ctrikTe perfor* 
manoa in maldilng eels. For most 



cnaoran, vieee eec raisuonsnipc 
come netureliy. Try tftesa three 

mna me levai or metcrang eions. 

1) Draw any numbar of penny* 
stza drdee (nine, for Inslsnoe) on 
one ekte of a place of peper. Aek 
Ifie cfM to cfiooee tfiat many pen- 
niee (outofthetwelvaorsoyou*va 
given ttim) and arrange them oo tha 
olfier elde off tfie piece off paper. A 
cMkf wtio gets ttas wrong is protia* 
illy fwlng some dWiculty conoen- 

>■ ■till ■ — a^maH 

vaong on smas o e ie ws . 

2) Draw eight drdee (or eoma 
^ m number) on ona side d a 
piece of pepar end an equal 
number on Vie other. Oo nol uee 

CAkA ^MMkA * ^Mk fc will -—^-^ 

me eeme oesign on oom stoaa. mk 
ttie diM N Ifie seme rHimlier Is 
sliown on each aide of tfie paper. 
Hera. you*ra trying to find c^it if tha 
ChHd li focusing on numb.' at ail. 
or Just ovaraH pattern. 

3) Repeat task (2) this tima using 
different colored pencils or 
crayons on the two eides to make 
tha two eMes even less alike. 

A diild wfK> axperlenoea dlffi- 
cdty with tneee three tasks may 
)ust need eome drU on oonoantrat* 
mg on details, tt this doasnt help, a 
rwa Intense diagnoais may t>a 
caiadfor. 

AddWon By Combriing Sets 
A NoTHnetfiemetical Error 
The elmplest tesk In addition la 
when tfia diNd is given two sets 
end aaked. '*How meny alto- 
getherr* But If the chHd haa iliffi- 
cully wMh ans la^ It may not be a 
lackdaddltkmaidlisatall Ha'i^*ea 
Net of tasks and what they rapre- 
sent*^ 

Task A: Two oocksr epenMs era 
shown on tha left, three more 
cockar spaniels are efNMfn on tfie 
right. The question Is. **How meny 
oogs anogemerr 

Task B: Now on« cocker epenlef 
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and one Dalnrwtion mofttbBk/h 
and on ihe rigM are thTM dogs, all 
ol diftefent tizet and breads. The 
question ie the same as in Task A. 

Task C: Now one cocker spaniel 
and a rabbit are shown on the left; a 
ik)n. bear and tiger are showm on 
the right. The question is. "Horn 
many animals altogether?" 

Task 0: Three doNs are shoam on 
the left and lour baseball bats are 
shown on ttie right The question is. 
"How meny toys?* 

if you assume that the chik^ inks 
the picture of a cocker spvtiel to 
the spoken word "do^/." «hen 
Task A is an arithmetic ttjk. Task B 
requires the undersi /J iding that 
ihere are nrw ^ly shaprs a s s o cia ted 
with the concept "djgs:" this is # 
concept moat sma^^ children have. 
Task C is far mor/ difficult for two 
reasons, the chi' J must know that 
ail five pictures stand for "ani- 
mals;" tfiectiildm leto^TCometfie 
realizatkm that. If tiie anknals were 
really placed "altogether." the 
ones on ttie riglit wouki eat ttie 
ones on the left. The prot)lem with 
ttie last task is obvkxis somediN- 
dren simply may not conaider 
basebeN bets to "toys." 

The chiW simply mey not have 
had any experience with these 
kinds of "combkUng sets" quee- 
tlons. What you're trying to klentify 
in the chiU when you r^ply these 
tftsks is the concept of "two and 
three together make five/' Re- 
mef^'^jer that mastering ttiis arltti* 
malic co n ce p t depends on tlioee 
non^arithmetic understandings 

a^t »t ^t^tt -a » 

mennoneo earser. cnsaren reaoy 
lor aoonion ano auDiraciion nave 
little trouble treating unMie ol^jects 
as equivalent units wftich can be 
added together They hava no 
problem with the ariMgulties in our 
language as in the caee of "hew 
much" and "how many." Young 
children are not often malead by 
size dMsrenoes or dtoeimlartilee 
among the objects. But thsse fee* 
ton can be troublesome to 
acfK)olers and Mnderganenera arNi 
72 may be the eource of the problem 



when older children try. and can- 
fKl, master t)eginning arithmetic. 

oome rre-^«omon okms 
There are three common types Of 
situations or questions that can tie 
used to devetop pre-addition sklls. 

^)CounUng^(both ifsgfven^ 
Place five round crk.ckera or 
counlers on one plats on a table. 
Then put tour equare crackers or 
counters on a eecond pMe. Plaoe 
tfiis second Diato at toast three feet 
away from ttie fkst one ao ai tfie 
crackers or counters canmC tie 
counted In one unintarruptad 
counting sequence. Ask ttis ctiU. 
"How many cracksrs sltogethar7' 

2) Counting on (with onty fht 
second aef givonX Put ste obiacts 
in a liag as ttie cfiid watoftes. Put 
three more of the sams obisct next 
to the beg. Say. "Ttiere are ebc In 
here: how meny sHogetharT' 

3) Counting on with k§0ping 
tmck (ontjf tho tint sm 1% gMsn). 
Place fiva marshmaNowa on the 
talito. Wrtto ttie nuntoer four on a 
sflp of paper and aak the chlM (as 
you show the paper). "How many 
wB there be If I put out this many 
mors?" (This last probism Is much 
hafder for many children to eolve. 
The child may correctly atart 
counttog after fivs but must uss 
some eecond system auch as 
"turning down" four fingers to 
keep track of !hp tour addWonal 
numliars used.) 

Some P ra 'Subl r action BkBs 
"Hva chMren wait toto a house 
and two vMk oi^ fiow many are 
eM In the houea?" Theae "take 
away" problems ara common In 
arllfimette. Time Is kivolvad tiare. 
ttiat Is. one est Is given and Mao a 
atMiaat Is takan aamr 

Adhig out euch "Mfcs away" aR- 
ualkms Is easy, but thsy are dHI^ 
cult to Dortrav bi a text ftooraianl- 
kig dMereM times ot ima pseelnp 
In a pictura Is cumbersome as Is 



refxeeenting actions. Simitarty. It's 
difficutt to picture a sat and Hs sut>- 
set to one picture. Confueed chii- 
d^en might hsva Mtto froubto with 
your qusettons wfien tfiey involve 
res/ objecto. but may hava trouble 
understsndtog ttie Bustrattons in a 
math tsxL 

Theev three questtons peraliel 
the addltton quMtons given ear- 
ier. 

1) Sey. 'Vm going to put some of 
theee (eny amaM object) in this bag . 
Than I'm going to take eome of 
them out You tel me flow many are 
left." Put the obiecto to one at a 
Ume 7o the chiW can count. Re- 
rmxw a subset to the eame manner. 

2) Put nine ot^ects to a bag with- 
out the chid watching and wrtto a 
big numeral nine on the eUe of the 
beg. After showing the beg and the 
numeral nine on tfie ekto. ask ttie 
child "How many marsfimaltows 
are Ineider' Aeeumtog thto is an- 
swerad correctly, ramove three 
from the bag. one at a time, as the 
chikl watches. Now ask. "How 
manyareetilinthebagr' 

3) Placa seven pennlas on a 
tabto. Wrfto the number three on a 
piece of paper and ask the cNW. 
' *How many penntos wB be here if I 
take away ttHs many (show thss*^ 

Thto artlcto lias presanted a 
wnxa aenes or aasessmsm proc^ 
dUrea that ooukf help you monllor 
me panormanoa or ciworen mov- 
tog along in a 'Vsgular" manner. 
Theee maaeurea can aU you to 
dtojnoeing polnto of coniUelon with 
smsR chHdr*^ wtio ara liaving a 
harder tbne of N ttian their cohorts, 

wiMu wwi asnous proixsms nas 

You can adnMaiar tfiaaa smai 
tssis yourself . thayH be under your 
oonlrel. tha/l tal you a tot about 
your aiudento and your own math 
program. ^ 
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There are really few things 
more satisfying than helptng 
a child learn and expand his hori- 
zons. As parents, you can more 
than share this thrill with your 
child s teacher, the thrill of seeing 
a child progress in knowledge 
and competency And. as m a 
classroom, the teaching aids are 
nght there at your fingertips If 
you re reading this at home, |uat 
look about you— teaming oppor- 
tunities are springing up every- 
where—upstairs, downstairs, all 
around the house. What's more, 
with these activities you'll be 
helping you. chik) practice skills 
and learn concepts while you 
both have fun together. Try out a 
few of these activities, they're 
Stfnpte to do and you're sure to 
enjoy you. lew and wkjening role 
as your chikj's primary teacher. 

The kitchen, for instance, is 
fuN of educational activities. 

nC-fCAOMO AMD fCAOMQ 

Among the most important 
pre- ding skills to be devel- 
oper tre concept formation and 
Itfig. }& tkiHs. 

1 nave your child help ycKj 
with your routine cookiir^ and 
cleaning tasks. As you worn to- 
gether, name and discuss each 

Or Suctwr it Pr3l«M0r Of Etf'JMtton st 
arigrjim Young Umvtfitty in Provo. Utah 
Mr 9n*'m m • tfoeiorsi ttudtm si Bttgltmm 
pi4 Young 



As your child's first and 
foremost teacher, you can 
make every room in %HHir 
house a learning lab with 
this coUeciion qf parent- 
child at-home acHvMes 

By Dr. Floyd bucher and Steven Smith 



item you use. Your child shouki 
experience each item with as 
many senses as pc5&.ijle For ex- 
ample, have your child see. 
smell, feel, and taste cinnamon 
and hear its name as it is taken 
fresh from the container in pre- 
paring rolls or a pie. Show your 
child how it IS used in cooking. 
Let your chikJ smell, taste, and 
see the product again when the 
cooking s done. Talk about the 
cinnamon. Did cooking change 
it? 

2. Frori: time to time, go 
through a kitchen cuptx)ard nam- 
ing each product, discussing its 
use and where it comes from 

3. Your child can practice 
sorting and classifying in the 
kitchen. With a quarnity of cans, 
have him name each item and 
then sort tt3 cans into groups. 
He can sort by food type (vege- 
table or fruit), by can size or 
cok)r. or for beginning readers. 
t>y company name. 

4. Help your chikJ discover aH 
of the different forms ol a com- 
fpon product. Show your cNkJ aH 
the different forms corn takes: 
frtt!. on the cob. frozen, canned 
whole corn, creamed-styte. as 
hominy and cornmeal. in dried 
and popped forms, as corn 
flakes, in com syrup, cornstarch, 
com oil and com ckl nr>afgarine. in 
commeal nniff^s. tacos ^od com 
^,hips. Talk about each form of 
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com and let your cfild experi- 
ment by tasting, touching and 
smelling Can he descnbe for you 
the differences among trie forms 
t>y saying for example, "T^<s one 
is crunchy and this one is 
sweet"? 

5. Many nursery rhymes relate 
to food items and eating (hot 
cross buns, curds 'n whey, plum 
pie). Your child will memonze 
some rhymes if you read them 
frequently Try acting out nursery 
rhymes without talking^an your 
child -^uess the rhymes'? Have 
him act out one for you. Why not 
involve the whole family in nurs- 
ery rhyme charades after dinner? 
Mom or Dad can start it off with 
Humpty Dumpty for example; 
whoevjtr guesses correctly goes 
next. Ask the chikjren who they 
think shouk) produce and direct 
the show. 

A second essential pre-reading 
skill area is listening and auditory 
perceptkx). You can even teach 
these skills throc^jh exampte by 
making eye contact with your 
ChikJ when he speaks to you and 
always responding to his inquiries 
and requests. The kitchen is a 
good place to devek)p listening 
skiHs 

1. Have your child listen to 
how sounc^s are sometimes alike, 
sometimes different. Put smalt 
amouLiS of different dcy foods 



such as nee. salt, beans, etc , in 
opaque plastic containers Have 
your child shake each container, 
listen for differences or sim- 
ilarities, talk about the sounds, 
and guess what s mside the con- 
tainers 

2 Have your child listen Vf 
simple one-step, two-step and 
three-step directions and follow 
them Can he clean up after eat- 
ing'^ Tell him to "Put the dish in 
the sink (Pause) 'Throw away 
your napkin (Pause ) "Slide m 
your chair (Pause ) By the way, 
you should always praise your 
child when he s successful at any 
task 

With your child, make cup- 
cakes or Jell-0 or other foods m 
which steps mi^st be followed. 
Read the directions step by step 
and have hm carry them out 
This *$ gojd practice in listening 
and following oral directions 

3 There are all kinds of 
sound- producers in the kitchen 
(spoons, pots, whistling tea ket- 
tles) Fill a series of soda bottles 
with water — With a little practice, 
and by varying water levels you 
can produce a series of notes by 
blowing gently onto the lips of the 
bottles or by striking them 

4 Leamir g to identify the be- 
ginning sc^Mds IP words is es- 
sential to initial success n 
reac!ng 

• Spend a week on just one 
sound, fmd all the items m the 
kitchen that begin with that 
sound 

• Make a senes of "sound 
boxes' (empty ice cream con- 
tainers or plastic bowls work 
well) Attach two or three different 
pictures representing the same 
sound, to the containers Have 
>jur child colK)ct small objects 
from all parts of the house, or 
even magazine pictures, that t>B- 
gm with the same sound as the 
pictures on the containers You 
cn ado a few "foder' objects 
that don't begin with the same 
sound. Place all the objects and 

£$ny y^tUPMfm BO-Bi 
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the foolers on the table and have 
the child return to the container 
the Items that begin with the ap- 
propriate sound. After several 
sounds have been learned, mix a 
series of objects on the table and 
have the child sort them by 
sound into the correct sound 
boxes 

• Make letter-sound playing 
cards Colixt four pictures of 
food and other items whose 
r>ames represent begirtring corv 
sonant sounds Glue these to 
separate moex cards to make a 
deck of playing cards (four cards 
for each of 10 sounds makes a 
good deck) Do not. put letters or 
words or the cards since we re 
still working on pre-reading skills 
Play the games Concentration, 
Old Maid. Fish or Rummy with 
your cards — all games involve 
your child in makoQ matches 
with sounds Make cards for long 
and short vowel sounds, too 

Help yrur c^iid identify letters^ 
these kfchen activities ask your 
child to lOv^ntify t.ie letters m cao- 
lai and kH'ercase forms 

1 Leners on food packages 
Select one lener, identify it. and 
show your child the ways in 
which It appears on various food 
packages If possible, have your 
child name the letter and circle a 
with a crayon each time it ap- 
pears on a package 

2 Large supermarket ads are 
good for use m letter identifica- 
tion From time to time, go 
through newspaper supermarket 
ads with your child mviting him to 
circle, for example, all the As or 
Bs he sees there After your 
child IS familiar with a few letters, 
record these at top of a new su- 
permarket ad, each m a different 
color crayon or felt-tip marker 
Now have your child circle these 
letters with a matching color 
crayon each time they appear. 

3 Prepare a deck of mdex 
cards showing the capital and 
lowercase letters and play nrtatch- 



rg games Prepare two cards *or 
each capital letter and two for 
each lowercase letter Draw a 
line under each letter This will 
prevent your child s confusing the 
tetters b, d, p. q, and w if turned 
upside-down Mix together these 
cards with the letter-sound cards 
you already have for phon.js 
practice Now ask your child to 
match letters and beginning 
sounds of pictures A deck with 
10 matching letters and sounds 
can also be used m games of 
Cor)centration, Rummy, etc 

4. Invite your child to help you 
form refrigerated cookie dough 
mto letters, or cut letters from 
Jeii-0 or toast 

BEGINNIMG READING 

AND FUNCTIONAL AEADlKlG 

Labeling 

1 If your child has started to 
read, help him ak>ng by labeling 
objects around the house You 
can use single words or sen- 
tences This is a reffigefBtor. This 
IS a stove. This is a Uie door. 
Tins door IS biQ 

2 Have your child read the 
brand names and contents from 
different packages He can bnng 
specific products you ask for to 
the work area while you prepare 
kx)ds together—this is ofacticai 
and good reading practic ) If you 
ask your child to *'Piease get the 
vanilla extract from the corner 
cupboard'' you re asking him to 
foHot^/ directions and read the la- 
bel to get the right product 

3 Make dinner place cards 
for family membeis and give 
them to your chikS— at mealtimes 
he can place them on the table 
where he d tike each person to 
Sit. These place cards can then 
become special gifts your child 
presents to a family member 
when he succeeds m cons'Stentiy 
recognizing that family n^ember s 
name 

4 Make cards contamir^ th? 
r)an>es of famiiiar housenold ob- 
jects and use them to label these pis 
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obfects. Remove them and have 
your child reattach them to the 
proper objects. 

5. Reading and following reel* 
pes shows your child that read- 
ing can help him do things 
(functional reading), and tt^se 
activities usually have a nice re* 
suit The statement **. . pour the 
batter into a 9^x9^ pan * takes on 
real meaning when twkmg 
brownies 

For Wo/s to keep learning going 
in the kitchen (and in other 
places) see A Parents Guide to 
Early Childhood Education m the 
Superrrmrktt by Sucher. Mannirtg 
& Manning (Learning Develop- 
ment Systems. Provo. Utah 
84601) 

MATH 

Rational counting and or)e-to-one 
correspondence 

1 Invite your chikl to set the 
table Can he make sure there is 
a glass, plate and the right 
amount of cutlery at each ploce'^ 

2 vour child can count the 
cans on a shelf, apples m a bag. 
potiitces m a pan. While m the 
kitchen, have him fetch a specific 
amount of a certain food Help 
him check his counting 
Comparative terminotogy 

1. Ask your chik) to bring you 
the largest apple, the smaNest 
a lion, the longest carrot, the 
shortest cucumber With groups 
of food Items, have the chikJ 
point out the largest. smaNest. 
nearest, farthest Ask him to put 
the Items m a row from largest to 
smallest 

2. Can your cNkl k>cate an 
Item in a cupboard if you teH him 
It's riext to. in front of. over or 
behind another item? 

3. A^ your chik! to sh^ you 
how to put an item under, over, 
in. on and beside a sman pot 
Geometry 

1. Look for circles, squares, 
tnangies anrr ovals m the Jtchen 
Pi6 (cake panv cookie sheets. etc) 



2 Compare shapes of differ- 
ent sizes Which pan is largest? 
smaUest? Your cNd can use a 
ruler to determir j that the sides 
of a square are equal in length 
and that two sides of a rectangle 
are longer. 

3 Lay different shaped 
crackers in a row to create a pat- 
tern and have your chik) try to 
reproduce the pattern Do the 
same with boxes or fruits. 

4. Your child can help you 
with the dishes, stacking iteris 
from largest to smallest as he 
dries them. 
Measurement 

1 Using a scale, your child 
can compare the weights of sev- 
eral foods or objects Have him 
estimate weights first and then 
check his estimate with the scale. 
Chikjren can also learn to read 
the weights on various packages 
and verify them. Have your chik) 
help you weigh out ingredients 
for a recipe 

2 Lei your chikS nrteasure out 
a teaspoon, tablespoon, cup. 
quart ar*^ gallon o? water; he can 
compare quantities by pounrig 
from one measuring device into 
another How many teaspoons 
make a tablespoon'> How many 
cups m a quar:? (Place two pans 
on a counter with k)t$ of news- 
papers under them and around 
tne chair on which the chikl is 
standing or sitting to prevent a 
clean-up mess ) Have older chil- 
dren estimate the amount of a 
product in a container then 
measure to verify. For example, 
can they estimate how much 
water is in a partially-filled quart 

3. Introduce your child to 
inches, feet, yards, meters and 
centimeters by measuring pans. 
fkxK tiles, room sizes, etc Okler 
children can estimate lengths 
and then measure to venfy their 
estimates Record your child's 
height on a tong piece of paper 
taped to the mside of a ctoset 
door Every three months, have 
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the chtkl stand next to the paper, 
mark his height and record the 
inches and date 

4 Have your cNkJ help keep 
track of the tHjmt>er of minutes it 
takes to hard*boii an egg. bake 
cupcakes or set some pudding 

• Make a ctock face using a 
paper plate and two hands cut 
from cardboard Have your chiid 
show tfie tm^es you name or. po- 

. sition the hands yourself and 
have the chikJ tell the time 

• Together, make or use a 
calendar on which you list things 
to be done or imponant events 
that have occurred or will occur 
The refrigerator door is a handy 
place to display it. The calendar 
wiH be fun to review at the end of 
the year and helps familianz<9 
your chiW with the days of the 
week and the months of the year 
You may also want to record the 
weather lor e^h day 

Computation 

1 Using fruit, nuts, cookies, 
etc . make up word problems for 
which the child needs to sub- 
tract, add. multiply, and divide 
For example. "I have ght eggs 
and we use two eggs to make a 
cake How many wiH be leff^ 
"How much of the pie will you get 
if we divkJe it equally among the 
wfioie famiiyT 

There are many ways chiklren— 
even t>eginning readers arKi writ- 
ers—can pr.ictice writing and 
reading in the kitchen. 

1 Prepare a shooomg list and 
post It m a visible ^lace 

2. Obtain a small bulletin 
boerd and designate a section of 
it for each family member Leave 
spacial messages for your chikJ 
often (write some messages thai 
require written answers). Some 
fimiNes even mark off the re- 
frigerator door in sections and 
use a grease pencil to wnte mes- 
sages — this makes a built-^m 
message center 

3 Your chM can start a per- 

iarfy ra%n^arm W-'Bi 



sonal recipe box ty copying reci- 
pes he enjoys. 

4. After en er>joyeble cooking 
experience, heve your child write 
•bout the experience arnJ iius- 
trMe4t. Post this stjry end picture 
vvhere others cen read end see 



5. Have your child nnake la* 
beis for kitchen objeas. 

6. The book Any Child Can 
Write by Harvey S. Wiener 
(McGraw-Hill Book Co.. 1221 
Avenue of the Annericds. New 
York. N Y. 10020) contains hun- 
dreds of kJeas for home writing 
experiences with chHdren 

ACTlvmCS M OT»«l MOOMS 

Many of the kitchen activities 
we've alreaoy given you can be 
aasily altered for use n the living 
room, bedroom, garage, laundry 
room or sewing area. 

1. In the garage, shop or sew- 
ing area, have your child eon 
buttons, nails, screws or washers 
in en empty eg^ carton. This de- 
vek>ps classifying and organiza- 
tion skiNs Youf chiU can sort by 
size, shape, -^olor. etc. in this 
way the thiii ig and sorting 
process can be repeated several 
times. The egg carton can be 
used in adding, subtraction and 
division activities as well 
Organizing bureau drawers is an- 
other exercise in classification. 

2. Can your chifd measure the 
length end width of a piece of 
clorh or lace? The tength of a 
screw, bolt or board? 

3 Otoe.' chikJren enjoy read- 
ing about hoM^ to construct things 
using "how to eno pm^ern 
books-encourage Ihir ;*asuine 

4. The a!mosphe»e ^ a living 
rt>om or bedroom cent -^bules to 
ar. enpyable reading experience. 

• iPrcvide tor book sior jge in 
the iving room and each bed- 
room (neer the oeds). Show your 
cNkJ Slow to care tor books and 
magazines and help him orgarv 
izs booke on the ehelves by 
GOmM, neigrv. etc 



• Books end magazine sub- 
scriptions meke excellent, lasting 
oirthday and holiday gifts. 

• Ee a good model, let your 
chUd see you enjoying reeding 
often. Read to your child reg- 
ularly at aN ages and have him sit 
near you— this warm, physical 
contact is important. 

• When reading storybooks to 
your chito. he wil memorize cer- 
tain ones. Read a familiar story 
and have your cNto til in the 
words you leave out. f-jint to the 
printed word as he says it. He'R 
soon recognize the word out of 
context 

• Set astoe a quiet time each 
day to anjoy colorful picture 
books with your chikj. but doni 
just turn the pages in silence^ 
tal( about the pictures and the 
story. Ijots of verbal intoractton 
shouto take place between par- 
ent and child. Older children 
shouto be encouraged to reao to 
themselves 

• Check books out of the li- 
brary. Most libraries have sched- 
uled story hours so take auvan* 
tage of your library's facilities 
The library opens up a wortd of 
pleasure and adventure for chil- 
dren of an ages. 



LaniMllC AND SKILL 
OmLOPMENT ACTlVfTCS 

1. Oral scavenger hunts are 
ton and require that your chik^ 
ittieri care!u9!y Ask him. for in- 
stance, to find the objecu in the 
kitchen that begin with a spec^^c 
eound— f-tork. fmh. fan. food Or. 
ask your chito to find things from 
an over the house that are made 
0^ wood. These games help de- 
vf:op your chiid'e ekiiis at 
organizing and classifying, if your 
chile; names an nam that does 
not reiaie to the dassikcotion 
you've givim. discuss why the 
kem doesn't queNfy. Help your 
cfiild make distinctions. 

2. Heve your chikJ listen to a 
commercial on TV. then have him 
give his owi. foterpr' atton of 



wfiat the commercial sa*id T^ip 
record his interpretation. 

3. Tefl your chito short stones 
and have tm\ descritw for you 
the mein characters and the 
theme of the story. If he's Mened 
carefuNy he shouto be able to tell 
the story in Ins own words 

4. Read svnple cormc strips to 
your chito and repeat the story 
several times. Cut comic strips 
into sections and have the chito 
put them in the proper sequer)ce 
Heve him repeat the story as he 
does this. 

5. Play memory games Show 
your chito a tray containing sev- 
aral toys. TeN him you are going 
totakeoneaway ¥vithout his took- 
ing At first, remove something 
that wouto be easy for yoijr chito 
to remember. Then have him 
guess what is missing Try it 
again, but this time have your 
chito remove the item so you can 
guess what's misstrtg 

6. Once the child is ac- 
quainted with the letter names 
and some of their sounds, play 
games of essociation Place Cit- 
ouis of two leners next to an ot>- 
ject in the house. For instance, 
place the letters 'T' and "B* on a 
bed and see if your chito ca"-. 
decide which letter represents 
the beginning sound for the word 
"bed " Do the same with other 
obiects in the house 

Your child is a beginning 
lean er and has far to go Make 
this lourr^y with hr.i. hand m 
harto: it wi make it an easier and 
happier trip and the rewards for 
both win be t>eyond measure ^ 
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Parent Tips 



A Parents' Alphabet 



By Carol Hurst 



Ait for Arms, arrm that hold 
and arms that support and 
arms that push v lan ttiay hava 

to. 

Bis for Books, which should 
abound in av ery homa; and 
for Boradom. which can't stay 
long if books ara thara. 

CIS for tha ChikJran. and tha 
Caring and *ha Crying 
which somatimas coma logathar 
aN at onca. 

Dis for Doors, which you 
somatimas hava to halp 
tham opan and through which 
lhay ha^ to go somaday navar 
10 return unchanged; and tor Dis- 
cipline and Dignity, which you 
owe every chikJ. 

Eis for Everything you hope 
for them; for the Easier you 
hopa it wH b§ for them; end for 
Educatton. which takes placa at 
least as much at home as in 
school. 

Fis tor FooHsh mistakes you 
meke with your kMs; and tor 
the Freedom tttey must have to 
meke ttiair own. 

Gis tor Orandparents. who 
can add tradition and 
wisdom to chidren's Ives: and 
for Growth, which parents and 
kids can ^^i^panenoa to^jsther* 

His tor HomOt which Is only 
somscirviea a houaa wfiara 
cfwo leew warwaa ano sivao. 

Cmm mmwi a uwsrty m sw jtf» w Nm 
adioii. wnaMd smm Cosiqs. 
. Msm. KM e ais est Of iTi 



I is for Ignorance, which darkens 
me work! and is sometimes 
mistaken for lnrx)cenca. 

J Is tor Jeatousy. which creeps 
mto so many relationships; 
and tor Joy. which can push it 
ou. 

Kis tor Kickbal, and tag and 
hMe«Kl-seak and aN those 
other adu lt le s s garnes kkls nead 
10 play; and tor Kissing, and hug- 
ging, which nobody does enough 
of. 

I is tor Love, of course. 



its for the Memory aH par- 
ents have of what child- 
hood was ike tor them; and tor 
Money, which can never sub- 
ftitute for kyve no matter how lav- 
ishly given; and for Manners, 
wtiich mike kving 



Nis torhkirturing.the giving of 
tove and care which only 
aomatimas comes naturaly. 

Ois for Occupation, which 
takes so much of your time; 
and tor tha Ooenness which ex- 
lets when kkla and parents r^ely 

work at it 

Pis tor Presants. which S'l 
aasy to give; and tor P.jp- 
enca. which ia hardar; and tor 
Parenthood, which ia only partly a 
biological function; and tor the 
Patianca U takes to aaa you 
tfvougt) It 

Qis tor Questions, wtiich era 
$c aasy to tum off and so 
hard to tum back on. 



Ris for Rest, which it saems 
never comes while the kids 
are young; and for Reward, 
which you get when you took in 
their fKas or hrkt their hands. 

Sis tor Summer, which saams 
endless; and for School, 
where you ought to feel welcc?r.a. 
tor the Stories you know but sel- 
dom tell; and for Shouldars. 
which scrretfmes are drenched 
with tears. 

Tis for Timb, whrh there 
never seems to be enough 
of: and tor Teachers who try to 
understand. 

Uis for the Upper hand, 
which you try so hard to 
keep; and for the Understanding 
that you try so hard to have. 

VIS tor the Virtue of overconv 
ing aN thosa roadbtocks life 
seems to throw just when every- 
thing's going weN. 

Wis tor the Whys, which can 
drive you up the wa»; and 
the Wisdom it takes to answer 



X is tor the X ray of the broken 
bone you both cried over; 
end tor the Xtra tove it takes to 
be a parent 

Yis fur Yaling. « hich helps 
only temporerily; and for 
baing Young which to only partly 
a matter of yaars. 

Z is tor the and. the and of 
alphabats. the and of child-* 
hood, but never the and of tove. 
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Teacher Tips 




Let Parents Know 
They're VIPs 

By Dr. Anthony D. Fredericks 

We al know how imporlarit recogrWtion if 
to a child's devetopmant--t)0(h as a stu* 
dent and as an MMduai. The affeclive 
a n ha n ce meniolyotfiBSlcfsc e n a nd#iould 
oe a natural part of our daily Meractions 
with pupils. This regard tor the emotions 
can reap untold benefits acadsmicaRy by 
helping children feel good about them- 
aefves and what they are doing 

But what about parents!? How much 
time (or eftort) do we devote to ttie affec- 
tive concerns of parents? Being a parent 
leQuires much more than sim|)le biological 
functions— a involves a wide range of tal- 
ents alalls ideals and oerceotions aN 
learned ttvouQh apprenticeflftlp. Unfortu- 
nately, fie dayin. day^ demands of 
parenting receive Rttle recog n ition. Mom 
and Daddoni get an "A" a son Johnny 
teams how lo hold his forte the correct 
way. nor do tfiey get a "Satisfactory" 
when daughter Susie masters tfw art of 
tying tier shoe laces. 

Oianoes are that the aooompiahments 
of parenttiood seldom. If ever, get no- 
ticed— particularty by tfioae outside of 
the immsdtate tamNy. As laacfwr& we 
continuously interact with parerii» and 
oHier members of ttie family on a regular 
basis N th afe to fe aaema reasonable to 
aaaifne tnat we can ertfisnoe ttie d^fnan^ 
Ice of our ctaiaroom by maMn^* parents 
tUMeoQecr inarnDara 01 Vie awirucaoriBi 
team, aio juai aa aifxraney. ey gMing 
viam leoognaRin ano prava ■auugnoui 
the s ctiool year. Ojf Miing parents leiow 
VieH efforts are an Important part of tlie 
gRMn ano OBMopriwv 01 vwm cnveri. 
you can hsli asaum a venr P08M« *ec 
eon tor your daaa throughout tie ysar. 
ffk AB bi Hie Famtly fyWca every effort 

iAmy vEMa/Fic^iMiy lass 



Id pfotnoiB, kvMdUai tamaes and parents 
m general Demonstrate that the entire 
family, ttiough not always present in your 
dsssroom. Is a si(^iifcari part of the dass- 



•Set !«> a "Family of ttie WMc" bulletin 
board for tie children to "advertise'' 
their MMdual lamMes. Ten your class 
that families ere organized dWeientiy 
fieae days and aome lamies wi have 
IxNh a moeier and a laVier at fiome. others, 
a moeier or a father; perhaps a granri- 
parent a unde is the aurroi^ parent 
•Establish a aeriee of parent/lamiiy work- 
shops where tie entire family can partici- 
pate in creating and daaic'ing teaming 
games and activities. 
•Invite parerMs in to sfiare tfieir tiobl)ies, 
ftm a Mtinn t or tavoritf ch ildr e n's itp^ 
•Establish a "telephone tree" eo that 
every parent in your classroom can keep 
in touch wNh every ottier parent. 
•Encou*age parents to visit your dass. 
volunieer a certain number of hours a 
week, or just obaen^ tieir child "m ac- 
tion." 

•Gel parents iTMilved In eslabishing long 
range projects— plays, musical produc- 
ttons, taarrhg centers Ulizing irwtructlonal 
materials cc^rrelated to your reading or 
math aeries, or even as tutors for various 
students in the class. 

Promoting the family as an essential in- 
gredient in your class alerts parents to 
•le fact tiat their invoivemeni and partcf' 
patoi can be rewarding as weN as im- 



Aa a teacher, k is 
knportam ttiat you let parents know that 
^ are vekiaMs members of t ie in- 
structional effort. H0p them realize that 
byreadngalorir eviewing flash cards, 
ctiecking tiomepc and reiriorcing math 
skiNs. they are cjntrlHiting to the poten- 
tial tuftfiitss tliair ctiidr a n axoerienoe in 

*- » 

acnooi. 

n e co gn izm g parents as an eaaenttal 
Ingr e dient of your day-today instruction 
means ecknoM^sdging tfiam as VlP^a ftr- 
erts do inHuenoe Inei the oogrMM and at - 
tsctlwgwwai of your pupil and;>?wuid 

teieoQanilad tor thair oail aftons. aa wal 
aa lUure oonlAultans. To I 



''^Rsachoul. 
Itiay 

to 



aae. in ection. Hie 



out and touch aome 
i appr e ci a te your ef- 
fiarir efforts. IViey wM 
reauRs of true ooor^ 



Dr 
iBrtst 
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Two tyrms of protects Mrs 
wtSwm's $tud9nt$ mmi$ 

01 fm mnO-homo tooktet 
"BodposforMHoppY 
Summr. '* MMr ripM: Kim 
D$ch§im'$ eMiMtor/Wary 
wtthmmtraUofiB-HMm 

month of Juno^lo^oiyamry 
0i$p9Gi$iaoy$. for right: 
. >qfGoftipfOudfypro$ont$ 
fHiilkMmtmi story of M 
fomHy trip. 



...And a big round 
of applause for the parents 



They're the ones who've made it all 
possible! Here's how to organize a 
very special thank you for them arxJ 
a nice send off for the kids 



By Jan vonStein 



Well, another wonderful 
year's gone by. During tfiat 
time many of your children's 
parents have given freely and to 
kindly of their time: atiitting during 
cooking activities and on f iekj trips; 
typing language experience 
stories; volunteering every '^ing 
from empty milk cartons and thk aad 
spools to their expertise and sup- 
port. 

How can you thank them for alt 
they've given? How can you give 
their chiKfren a memorabk' send 
off? How can you make this sum- 
mer a really fruitful one for all of 
them? 

One way is to plan a simple 
Hmch. or coflte and dessert gath- 
ering at which you share with 
parents some simple, written sug- 
gestions for over-the-summer- 
leam^ 0 usually send home the 
invitationa akKtg with the chiMren s 
Mother's Day presents). 

Th^ following Moas are drawn 

Vm Mhci m e i m k M $ro^i m and fcrtt 
smt M mt CfMi Sctiooi m Fort LauJ»f 
M Fi.iirfiMtho«aiioActingOiner 



f 'om my booklet Some Rocipes for 
a Happy Summer. 



• Keep a chart of your chikl's 
growth over the summer. 

• Make a large calendar page 
for each summer month. YourchikJ 
can fill in the numbers as you go 
along and note important days, 
holidays, tripi. weather, etc. (Also 
see the day by day summer activi- 
ties elsewhere in this article.) 

• Make or buy simple connect- 
the-dot books. 

• Let your child practice his 
numbers tn shaving «:ream or finger 
paints. 

• Purchase a flannel board set 
including numt>ers. Encourage 
your chik) to tell you stories with it. 

• Obtain a magnetic board set 
that includes numbers. Your chM 
can practice simple addition and 
aubtractk)ntolO. 



e Your chiM has been dictating 
and reading language experience 
stories aH year. Please continue 
with this over the summer; iust print 
tht stories m manuscript letters. 
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Form the stories into a book for 
your chikl to illustrate with draw- 
ings, post cards, magazine cutouts 
or actual photographs 

• Your chiklcouid tell you about 
a trip, an unusual incident, an 
imaginsry character, anything of 
interest to h\m. Have your child 
read his book of experience stories 
to ott)er family members or friends. 
Include the book or books in your 
home library. 

e You can make a flannel board 
lor your chik) to tell his favorite 
stories on. Cover a large piece of 
stiff cardboard with flannel. From 
felt of varkHis cok>rs. cut out char- 
acters for your chikj's favorite story 
or poem. Make the necessary sce- 
nery, too. Tell the story together by 
moving the characters. 

Save each story or poem and the 
accompanying feit characters in 
separate file fokiers. I^ ske a whole 
aeries of stories so your chik) will 
have a library of stories to tell visi- 
tors or entertain himself with. 
(^rawing is difficult for you, simply 
trace figures, cut from a coloring 
book, onto felt or pellon. 
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• Cooking together over the 
summer is not only fun. it has so 
many educational benefits. The 
math, measurement and sequenc- 
ing experiences that gc hand in 
hand with cooMng are very wodh- 
wh«e. And knowing simple cooking 
skills is an excellent asset for any 
t)oy or girl. Why not let your chiM 
help you plan adinner menu? Shop 
together, talk about the diffsrent 
areas of the store and about fbod 
groups. 





e From time to Ime.leem a Sim- 
ple poem together with your cniM. 
Books of poetry and finger plays 
are available at your book store or 
library. Be sure that your choices 
are geared to the mierests and ma- 
turity of your ChiM. You and your 
chiw can always make up your own 
hand actions to a favorite poem. 

e When your chiU learns a new 
poem, you might record It and keep 
N in your tape library or give It to a 
spedsi relative or friend es a gift. 
This is an excellent reading rsadi- 
( activity. 
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Games tha« require counting or In- 
clude easy reading are good 
choices for your chiW. Different 
verskm of the "memor/* game 
(ChiM is shown a tray of objects; 
turns his back while you remove 
one or more objects; chikJ tries to 
guess which object(s) are now 
nissmn) are especially good for 
this age group. 

e Visit a toy or depe^tment store 
and check for commercial games 
that have special benefits for your 
ChiM. In many areti. there ar^ 



achool supply stores that carry in- 
teresting games. Games can be 
quiet and producf/vt activittes for 
you. or a grandparent, or other 
relative to share with your child. 
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One of the easiest and most dura- 
ble types of puppets to construct is 
the hand-arm puppet. One yard of 
72-inch wide felt fabric can oe 
meds into eight 9"x36" puppets. 
Cut a puppf . pattern from newspa- 
per making sure it fits the s^en o? 
yourchlM's hand. 
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Add a face and other clothing de- 
tails with buttons or material 
scraps. Old socks and empty ce- 
real boxes can also form interest- 
ing and creative puppets. An okl 
box from the grocery store .. .lov- 
ingly covered . . . maybe with little 



had f>eeded. in their formative 
years, frequent and direct commu- 
nication with intelligent adults. 
Parents who served as tutors were 
appreciated . Not a single one of the 
eminent who was tutored by cne of 
his parents failed to indicate grati- 
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curtains and simple scenes will 
certainly add a k)t to your puppet 
shows. 

Special Days 

• Try. at lea.i once each week to 
plan a "special" day with your 
chiM. All the anticipstion and plan- 
ning only add to the fun and there 
are so many interesting and edu- 
cational places to visit: the fire de- 
partment, museum, zoo, the 
beach, movies, shopping, a farm. 
Make a list with your chikj of favo - 
ite places and set up a timetable so 
the preckHis days of summer don't 
slip away! 

• Be sure to mclude a vireekly 
trip to the public library in your 
plans. Let your child select books 
for your daily story time. There are 
excellent chiklren's programs at 
most alt libraries so check in your 
k)cality to see what they have 
planned for your chikS'^ ^ group. 
Let your chikS see and know that 
you c lioy books, too; this type of 
parent interest is of utmost impor- 
tance to your chip's future reading 
ability. 

Soiwe TMuqs to Think Aheut 
A pair of noted researchers found, 
in their studies of the home lives or 
eminent people, that there was 
preient an almost universal tove of 
teaming as a lifetime pursuit, a life- 
time pursuit that was not necessar- 
ily related to a desirefor acquisition 
of worldly goods. 
These same researchers alao 
TS found tfiat most prominent peopl e 



tuuj for the experience. These re- 
search fincfings are published in the 
book A Values Approach io Educa- 
tional Administration t>y Raymond 
Ost^ander and Ray C. Oethy 

The Most pie c hwis 
ONI la Your Time 
I'd Hke to share this poem with you 
tfwt I think is important from the 
standpoint of parenting. 

My hsnds wsre busy through trie dsy. 
I ddn't ha^ much ttna to plsy 
Ths KMs games you asked mt to 
; didn't have much tvne for you. 
I'd wash your dothts. rosrjvarKf 
cook. 

But whsn you'd brmg your picture 
book 

Arxl ask me pisass to share your fun 
I'dssy. *v «tis laisr. son." 
I'd tuck you m aN ssfe at mght 
And hsar your praysrs. turn out the 
ight. 

Thsnt^loesoWytomedoor . . . 
I wiih I'd sisysd a minuls more. 
For Nle is short, ew yearn rush past. . . 
A MSs boy grows up so tssi 
His precious sscrsti to confids 
Thsre are no longsr gamss to play 
No goodnighi tass. no prayers to 

hsar... 
That al betongs to yesisryear 
My hands, once busy, now ere siM. 
Ths days are long and hard to IM. 
I wish I couki go back and do 
The MSs mmgs you asksd ms to. 

I hope you'H fnake each and every 
eummer day count for you and your 
chiW-noi only educatk)nally. but 
m fun ways, loo. Thanks tbr all your 
help. I enioyed spending this year 
with your chiW. Have a wondeHul 
aumrr««f . 



June 

It/The last day of school (fill in the 
proper date for your school) 

14/Count all the legs on the furni- 
in your living room and dining 
room, 

li/LMen lo some music and then 
draw a picture of what it makes you 
think of. 

It/Make three puppets out of okl 
eocka and then plan a puppet show 
lor your la.^. 

17/Coiect eome learn from your 
yard: cover them with tracing paper 
and rub over the paper with a pen- 
cil or crayon to make a design. 
It/Write the letters of the alpha- 
bet, upper- and k>wercase. 
It/Do each of these motk)ns 10 
times, hop. skip. |ump. gallop. 
20/Wr<td an experience story 
ebout your favorite day so far this 
summer. 

21/Take a nature walk with your 
parents. How meny cok>fS dk) you 
see? Drew your favorite ttiing you 
saworfbund. 

22/Make your own flannel board 
and then have someone help you 
make characters for a story 
2S/Make a constructk>n paper col- 
lege 

M/Draw pictures of as many crea- 
tures you know of that lay eggs 
2i/Wrile aN the vowels on paper. 
Draw pictures for words that have 
the sfKxt vowel sounds. 
St/Make a terrarium. Ask your 
parents to help you learn atx>ut 
how to care tor this mini-environ- 
ment. 

27/Write five interesting words 
from your social studies books and 
then illustrate them. 
tt/Mame everything ^laped l ike 
this In your backyard: i i 
M/Write and illustrate a story 
about Y/hat you and a good friend 
like to do for fun. 

to/Find five words in a newspaper 
or magazine that you can read. 
Mustrat^ them. 

Jutf 

1 /Begin a dally diary for July. At 
ths end of thk month, tell which day 
eas the meet fun. 

2/See how many eets of two you 
cen find in y^r house. 

1/Ma<(e a «;%jty calendar and rec- 
ord the weather for each day. 

4/See how many fours you c^ 
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fmd today (set of four, ttie numeral 
four). Use red. white and blue 
c ayons to make fours. 
i/Make an animal collage from 
cut out pictures. 

•/Look in ttie newspaper for as- 
tk>n words or vert)a. Cut out some 
of tt^e words and Hkittrate them. 

7/Plan a trip tothe toach to k>ok 
for shells. Group your collection of 
shells t>y size, cokx and shape. 

•/Make a tambourine fronr. two 
paper plates (slip pebbles, beans 
or rice between the platei and tew 
together around edges). Tie beNs 
ony( ur tambourine with ribbons or 
streamers and practice some 
rtiyttims. 

•/Soap up a cookie sheet or tray 
and practice writing the alphabet in 
the suds. 

ig/Make up a story about a talking 
animal an^ illustrate it. 
11/Add some food cok>ring to a 
squeeze bott;e of white glue. Make 
a design on paper with ttie glue. 
12/Act out five feelings, and let 
your friends guess wtiat they are. 
Take turns acting out feelings. 
IS/Name five animals whose 
names begin with the letter *'B". 
Draw them 

14/Pldn a trip to your k>cal Nature 
Center and write a story about it 
IS/Make paper bag masks with 
two friends Act out a play. 
1^/Ust the seven food groups. Cut 
out pictures ttiat illustrate each. 
17/Draw a hopscotch grid on the 
ground or sidewalk. Instead of 
numbers, use letters of the alpha- 
bet and say the letters as you hop 
1^/Drtw a picture you knotv will 
make someone laugh. 
1^/Make flash cards ^rom old 
playing cards Using your flash 
cards, play '1eac*ier" with a friend 
20/Cui out geometric or irregular 
shapes from cokKed constructk>n 
paper. Make a picture with your 
shapes. 

21 /Make a beanbag t, fHiir.g i 
okS pot holder with rice and ritch- 
ing it ck>sed. Practice toeaing your 
beanbag. 

22/Bury or hkJe a treasure; nrwke a 
mapio a friend can find it. 
••/Make a doSi ^rom a clothespin. 
Dress the doll in the native clothing 
of cne of the countries you stu<^.ed 
In school. 

a4'Draw a big suitcase on paper. 



Cut out pictures of ctothing you'd 

need for a trip. Paste the pictures 

inside the suitcase. 

••/Make a "Me Mobile" using 

several pictures of you and your 

family. 

••/Ten about a dream you've had. 
Hlustrate the dream "cartoon 
style." 

27/Make a WordTree from an oM 
branch. Write words you know on 
constructk)n paper rectangles with 
crffyon. Using tht jad. hang the 
urords aH over the branch. 
••/Draw a dasigr. uc ^ the letter 
"S". Find pictures of objects 
wtiose names end with the letter 
"S". 

••/Count all the sounds you cen 
hear in five minutes. Listen for 
some different sounds today. 
••/List how many things one of 
your hands can hokJ. beans, shells, 
straws, marbles, etc. 
•1/Make a crossword puzzle with 
the names of animals. Ask your 
parents to help. 

August 

l/Fmd three apples that are dif- 
ferent colors Compare the color, 
shape, size and texture of all three 
apples. 

•/Take a walk and find several 
different obiects afong the way 
Compare and discuss the found 
objects. 

•/Act out some of the chores you 
do every day. 

4/Start the day off by ^Jlling a 
poem ^•r singing a song Act out 
your poem or song. 

S/See how many things you can 
draw using these shapes 

ADCZDOOO 

•/Talk about one news item you 
hear on TV c read in tl^e new^- 
per. 

7/Try to reao some words or a 
sentence in the newspaper. 

C/Cut out pictures of things 
you've dreamed about. Paste the 
pictures on cok>red peper. 

•/Cut up a picture post card in 
puzzle pieces. Now put it back to- 
gether again. 

ig/l^4ake a Ks. of the sounds *'ju 
hear today. Hlustrate some of tfiese 
sounds. 



11/Label objects in your room, the 
kitct)en. livirtg room. etc. 
12/Make a second set of yester- 
day's lobels. Match these words 
with the labels. 

12/Act out these action words: 
jump. roll. skip. hop. sikle. tiptoe. 
Act out other action words. 
14/Place several objects in a gro- 
cery bag or okJ pWow case. Make 
up a rkMe about one of the objects 
in the bag. Have a friend feel in the 
bag for the object you describe. 
Take turns. 

is/Bounce a ban four times, six 

times. 10 times, etc. 

1^/Have someone read a story to 

you. Na»v act it out. 

17/A8k one of your parents to help 

you write a letter to a friend or 

relative. 

1^/Cook something together with 
your parents. Taste test your prod- 
uct. 

1^/Usten to some music. As you 

listen to the music, draw a picture 

with paint or crayons. 

••/Try a little exercise: Stand on 

your left foot and raise your right 

knee; lean forward, lean backwar<2. 

etc. 

21 /Be a clock-watcher today 
Record the time you get up. eat 
lunch, start to play, begin to work, 
etc. 

22/Make a toy from discarded 
items around the house. 
29/Make up your own poem. song. 
Oi t)Oth. 

24/Make finger puppets from 
scrap material or other "junk." 
2S/Talk about jobs people do- 
plumber, mail carrier, garbage col- 
lector, doctor, are some examples 
2^/Collect interesting "litter" from 
your yard. park, beach, etc. Make a 
display with it. 

27/Prepare a simple meal or sriack 
together with your Mother or Fa- 
ther. 

22/Discuss one of your favorite 
people and tell why he/she is a 
favorite. 

••/List all the toys in your room 
then put the words in alphabetical 
order. 

M/Do one thing you've been put- 
ting off. 

•1/Are you all ready for schocP 
Find out your new teacher's name 
What new things would you like to 
learn in school this year? ^ 
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The TEA-AEL Parent Education Notebook 



Teacher Awareness Session 
Evaluation Form 

Name (optional) 

Date 

(Please indude your name if you would like to District 

give or reodve further assistance or mate^ School ^ 

A. Pkv^^essional Role (check oue) 

Teacher (specify grade/subject) 

Administrator (specify) 

Other (specify) 

B. Session Olgectives: Upon completion of the Awareness Session, partidp^ 
should be iu>le to: 

1. Erolain purposes ofthe Parent Education Notebook. 

2. Select approp riaie activities for parent use in skill areas. 

3. Use the parent letter or develop a memo to accompany activities. 

4. Conduct the Parent Orientation Session. 



Rate the degree to which each okgective above was met: 
3 = fuUy; 2 = somewhat; 1= not met 



015.1 


Obi. 2 


Olg.3 


01g,4 











Comments: 



C. Session Implementation 

1 . How was the session helpfxil to you ? 




The TEA'AEL Parent Educatton Notebook 



2. What should be changed to improve the session? 



Additional Comments: 



D. Workshop Outcomes 

Circle one of the ratings (4 s absolutely^ yes.; 3 s mostly, yes; 2 s mostly, no; 
and 1 = absolutely, no) which best reflects your assessment of the outcumes/ 
benefits of the workshop. 

1. I would use notebook activities with students 

at all levels in my class. 4 3 2 1 

2. I would use notebook activities with students 

with below grade-appropriate skills. 4 3 2 1 

3. I would distribute materials and share what I 

have learned with colleagues. 4 3 2 1 

4. I would conduct the Parent Orientation Session. 4 3 2 1 

5. I would like follow-up assistance firom the 

session presenter. 4 3 2 1 

6. I have additional activities or articles that 

might be used in future notebook editi(ms. 4 3 2 1 

7. I would cortact AEL for more information or 

assistance on the topic. 4 3 2 1 

8. I would like information on additional AEL 

services. 4 3 2 1 

Comments: 
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TEA-AEL Parent Education Notebook 

Evaluation 



Name (optional) 



(Please include your name if you are requesting 
or offering assistance or materials.) 



Date_ 
District. 
School . 



1 . How many different Notebook activities have you sent home for parents/ 
guardians to use? 



Z Have you used Notebook activities during the school day? How many? 



3. Have you used activities {torn one section more than fix>m others? 
If so, which? 



4. Have the activities been useful? How could they be improved? 



5. Are there additional skill areas for which activities should be developed? 
If so, what are they? 



6. What have parents told you about the utility of the activities? 



7. Describe any gains you have observed in student development which may be 
related to uae of Notebook activities. 
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8. Have the reference list, research articles, and skill descriptions been useful to 
you? Please explain. 



9. Was the Parent Orientation Session agenda useful? How might it be improved? 



1 0. Describe any additional sections which should be included in the Notebook 



11 . Do you know of the use of the Notebook by other than kindergarten teachers 
(sp^nfy grade)? Were the activities heli^? Please explain. 



12. How could the Parent Education Notebook be improved? 



Thank you for using the Parent Education Notebook and for suggesting improve* 
ments. If you have additional activities or articles (with sources dted) which might 
be included in the Notebook, please mail these to AEL, P. O. Box 1348, Charleston, 
WV 25325. If you know of others who would use the revised Parent Education 
Notebook, please suggest that they contact the Tennessee Education Association or 
AEL. 
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